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“Those who care to attempt the task of finding out for themselves 
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sions’ published in the ‘ National Review’ by a German resident in 
this country.”— Morning Post. 


“ No article in any of the magazines this month is likely to provoke 
more comment than the ‘Candid Impressions of England’ by an 
anonymous German resident, in the ‘ National Review.’ That there is 
a good deal of truth in the article we are not prepared to deny, and 
criticism of this sort, however unpalatable, may be valuable and 
regenerative if conveyed by the right person and in the right 
spirit.” — Spectator. 
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SOME PRESS COMMENTS te 
JULY ‘NATIONAL REVIEW’ 


The “ National Review ” for July is a more than usually vigorous and 
versatile production. The ‘‘Episodes of the Month” are written 
with the breezy freshness and full knowledge which characterise 
all Mr. Maxse’s writings. In these rapidly moving days it takes a 
gifted writer to make the political sayings and doings of a week ago 
interesting, but Mr. Maxse can do it, and despite the wealth of good 
material, his slashing assaults on Radicalism remain the outstanding 
feature of his review.—NoRTHERN CHRONICLE. 

There are several other excellent articles in the number, and the editor's 
‘Episodes of the Month,” in which he makes a trenchant attack on 
the new German Ambassador, on Lord Haldane, and on the 
Government, will be found characteristically pungent. 

ABERDEEN JOURNAL. 

Among the July reviews, first place must be given to the ‘“ National” 
by reason of the first-class interest and importance of its contribu- 
tions from Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Lord Charles Beresford, and Sir 
Joseph Lawrence, which, taken alone, make this number of an 
always interesting review specially worth having. 

STANDARD OF EMPIRE. 

Adding to these the usual incisive notes on the “‘ Episodes of the Month,” 
it will be recognised that the bill-of-fare is comprehensive, varied, 
and suggestive.— LEICESTER Post. 

Second to the usual brisk refreshing ‘‘ Episodes of the Month,’ comes a 
remarkable contribution from Mr. Rudyard Kipling, ‘‘ The Bene- 
factors,”’ being a dialogue in Hades regarding recent events in the 
industrial world.—WeEsTERN MAIL. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY 
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SOME PRESS COMMENTS ON THE 
JULY ‘NATIONAL REVIEW ’—continued 


By the power of his imagination and his art of allegory Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling has taught many a lesson to us, and “The Benefactors,” 
the latest as it is in some respects the most daring of his attempts 
to express in the form of a story the truths that are for all to under- 
stand, emphasises with rare power the Nemesis of democracy’s 
arrogance.—GLOBE. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling is nothing if not outspoken and virile, but he has 
seldom written a more daring contribution than ‘‘ The Benefactors,” 
which is assigned a leading position in ‘‘ The National Review.” 

LEICESTER MAIL. 

It is sometime since we had anything, apart from a poem or two, from 
the pen of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. But now comes a contribution, to 
which pride of place is given in the July number of the “ National 
Review,” in the form of a grim piece of social satire, entitled, sarcas- 
tically, ‘The Benefactors.” Those who admire originality and 
direct, virile expression, which is so marked a characteristic of 
Mr. Kipling’s writings, should not miss reading in its entirety this 
remarkable article.—BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE. 

M. André Chéradame contributes a striking article on the importance of 
co-operating finance and diplomacy, with a view to preventing the 
savings of the British and French peoples being used to subsidise 

their enemies.—OUTLOOK. 

The question of the intrusion of politics into the pulpit is well dis- 
cussed by a writer, Mr. Coulson Kernahan, in the July issue of the 
‘National Review.” The principel involved is of wide application. 
In a recent autobiography we read—‘tSaw Labouchere, who was 
starting to lay the foundation-stone of a Primitive Methodist chapel. 
‘To such things,’ he said, ‘ we are reduced at election times.’” 

THE GUARDIAN. 

Mr. Coulson Kernahan denounces what he describes as the abuse of 
religion for political party purposes, and he will find many to share 
his view that the work of the ministry if it be faithfully done, is 
more than sufficient for the energies of one man. 

ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 

In the “ National Review” for this month there is an article by Mr. 
Coulson Kernahan on “ Politics in the Pulpit.” Apparently he is of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s opinion, that “ politics is the dirtiest, the 
most foolish, and the most random of human employments.” 

Baptist ‘TIMES. 

Among the other articles is a delightful one “In defence of the Brown 
Rat,” by Miss Frances Pitt.—Sprcraror. 

Miss Alma Tadema on “ The Suffrage Danger” gives food for serious 
thought to the Mznads of the movement, if indeed they are capable 
of thought.—NorTHERN WHIG. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE one bright spot in a month of anxiety has been the unpre- 
cedented honour paid to the Mother Country and the rest of the 


... British Empire by the informal visit of the 

The Canadian . ; le 
Visit Canadian Prime Minister, Mr. Borden, and several 
distinguished members of his Cabinet. At any time 
this would have been a memorable event. It has peculiar signi- 
ficance to-day when it is at last recognised even by the most 
reluctant that thanks to the perilous lack of prevision on the part 
of the so-called “‘ imperial Government,” and, we are bound to 
add, the supineness of British public men generally on matters 
affecting the safety of the State, which are usually discussed 
before empty benches in both Houses of Parliament, we have 
drifted into so grave a position as to give pause even to professional 
optimists. Canada has, so to speak, come over to study the 
situation on the ground, and see what she can do in the common 
interests. It has long been obvious that things could not continue 
as they were, though many of us who believe in the British Empire 
have deemed it unwise to taunt the Dominions with doing so little 
towards its defence, or even to suggest the lines on which they 
might most profitably proceed, because in the first place such 
suggestions would come ill from the United Kingdom, who 
though paying the piper enjoyed the advantage of calling the 
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tune. So long as policy was completely controlled from London 
subscriptions could scarcely be invited from the Dominions, 
as such a system would savour of taxation without representation 
and could only end in disaster. Then, again, there was no 
excuse for “ badgering”’ our fellow kinsmen overseas because it 
was inevitable from their previous record that whenever given 
a chance of appreciating the true inwardness of the international 
situation they would readily respond to the unspoken call and 
cheerfully co-operate, though they might differ as to the most 
effective and suitable form of co-operation, and as masters in 
their own house would probably insist on maintaining their view 
against any advice that might be tendered from here. Apart 
from its Imperial importance there is a certain pungency about 
the presence of the Chiefs of the Conservative Party of Canada 
in this country, as they are evidently relied upon to save our 
own Radical Party from their dire folly. Those who were flouted 
only the other day by British Cobdenites for their benighted 
opposition to Reciprocity, now find themselves publicly fawned 
upon by the very politicians who prematurely consigned them to 
doom, danced on their graves, and did whatever they could to 
convert Canada from a Dominion of the British Empire into 
“an adjunct” of the United States. Does any one to-day 
pretend to imagine that if “the adjunct” policy had triumphed 
last September Canada would to-day be concerting serious 
measures for the safety of the Empire of which she desires and 
intends to remain a part ? 


THERE are many attractive aspects of Canada’s weighty inter- 
vention at this particular juncture. It is inspired by the larger 
patriotism of which we in the old country have 
heard far too little since Mr. Chamberlain’s 
retirement from public life, and the speeches 
delivered by Mr. Borden and his colleagues, instinct as they 
are with a living faith, are as welcome and refreshing as rain on 
a parched soil after a prolonged drought. Ina noble and spiritual 
phrase, which will linger long in the English tongue, he has 
warned “ these mother islands”’ and the great dominions beyond 
the seas so to bear themselves “that the future shall not hold 
to our lips the chalice of vain regret for opportunity neglected 
and dead.” We shall know in good time what Canada proposes 


New Interna- 
tional Factor 
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to do and we aie not tempted to emulate competitive prophets 
whose speculations can only serve to embarrass our guests, who will 
at their own time and in their own country declare the Canadian 
policy. But we cannot resist emphasising the immense importance 
not only to the British Empire but likewise to Europe of tne 
appearance of a new international factor conspicuous in the arts 
of peace and devoted to the cause of peace, but eminently fitted 
to shine when the gage of battle is thrown down and determined 
to do her part in upholding our common civilisation. Canada 
contains eight million people to-day. There will be twenty 
million Canadians to-morrow. She is already more numerous 
than Belgium, and Belgium, if she chose, could play no small part 
in the present European equilibrium. Canada will be a great 
nation in the near future, and her co-operation may turn the scale 
to the point of preventing war, and there are other Dominions 
who have not been backward in crises, and have already taught 
the Mother Country things she ought to know, as, for example, 
the elementary duty of citizenship. We have heard in the past 
of opposition in Quebec, and even alarm of “the dread vortex 
of militarism,” to use one of the cant phrases of the day, while 
suspicions were entertained on “Imperialism.” But we refuse 
to believe that if the real facts of the actual situation were placed 
fairly and squarely before the gifted race across the Atlantic, 
who have found their freedom under the British flag, but who 
naturally regard France with profound and undying affection, 
they would be reluctant in doing their part in contributing 
towards the strength of the great defensive pact between two 
historic rivals, Great Britain and France, who to-day need the 
utmost aid of all their children. Truly a new world is being called 
into existence to redress the balance of the old. Every European 
Power, especially our friends and neighbours across the Channel, 
realises the significance of the Dominion’s action, and appreciates 
it all the more because Canada includes Quebec. 


Awp what of ‘‘ our noble selves” who live in the Mother Country 
and deem ourselves superior to the rest of the world on the 
Our Noble strength of the achievements of our ancestors, 
ati because, if the truth may be spoken, the present 

generation is not greatly distinguishing itself in 
any department of national life at the present moment? So far 
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we have escaped disaster by good luck rather than by good manage. 
ment; and even patriots imagine that they have discharged the 
whole duty of man and solved the entire problem of national 
security provided their arithmetic in “ tons and guns” is sound, 
and they can compel an unpatriotic Government to lay down 
a sufficiency of Dreadnoughts, which we may point out in passing 
they have so far failed todo. A navy consists of something more 
than battleships, and naval success, like military success, requires 
a profound study of the art of war, where victory can only be 
gained by concentrating decisive power at the decisive point. 
Unfortunately war, which was described by Adam Smith as “ the 
noblest of all the arts” is not seriously studied by any section 
of our people outside the ranks of the Army and Navy, least of 
all by the politicians who would be the responsible directors of 
war. We are still living on Trafalgar and count on “ muddling 
through,” though there was no “ muddling through ” at Trafalgar. 
Inter alia, a navy needs an army in order to give it freedom to 
fulfil its functions, pace the sorry stuff of the ignorant scribes of 
the Fisher School, who doubtless imbibe their wisdom from their 
master, who invariably misrepresents all the best naval opinion. 
Lord Roberts’s propaganda for a higher patriotism cannot fail 
to make great strides under the influence of contemporary events. 
He and Lord Milner re-stated the case for universal service with 
unanswerable force at a National Service League meeting presided 
over by that remarkable man the present Lord Mayor, at the 
Mansion House on July 22, the very moment at which Parlia. 
mentary charlatans were dazzling the House of Commons. Lord 
Roberts spoke with impressive wisdom and Lord Milner with 
exceptional force and vigour, and we can hardly imagine any man 
of common sense not being affected by the case presented, from 
the social as well as the military point of view. Not the least 
valuable observation of the afternoon was that of a very distin- 
guished sailor, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Edward Seymour, 
who, speaking as a sailor, declared that ‘‘ The British Navy was 
most anxious to see a powerful Army, so that they could be free 
to carry out their proper duty.” Surely this is the case in a nut- 
shell from a naval point of view, and the wanton crusade of Blue 
Water maniacs against the development of our military forces 


should bring them within the operation of the Mental Deficiency 
Bill. 
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BEFORE coming to contentious matter we should like to call 
our readers’ attention to the Chamberlain Birthday Fund, which 
__ has been so happily inaugurated by the friends and 
Chamberlain »amirers of our illustrious statesman with the 
Birthday . : ‘ . 
Fund object of promoting the great cause with which 
his name will be imperishably associated. Nothing 
we could say concerning Mr. Chamberlain would approach in 
felicity the letter of Sir Starr Jameson, formerly Premier of Cape 
Colony, in enclosing a cheque for 500 shillings (shillings being 
the denomination of the fund). 


Dear Wynpuam,—I very gladly send you what I believe it is proper on 
these occasions to describe as my “mite.” Youask for a shilling. But why not 
“another of the same,” as our Scottish metrical psalter has it, or, better, five 
hundred of the same @ 

I send you that number, though no multiple of your unit could express how 
well I wish a movement which aims at honouring Mr. Chamberlain, and at 
helping that great work of Imperial organisation to which he has devoted 
himself, and with which his name will always be linked. 

Would that people at home could recognise as clearly as people in the 
Dominions almost universally do, that in this policy for which Mr. Chamberlain 
stands, is wrapt up the whole of our national existence. 

An organised Empire is no tawdry conception, but a severely practical 
measure of insurance—greater prestige perhaps abroad, but certainly greater, 
because a real, security ; and at home a soundly based prosperity. 

Dover Street, Piccadilly, W. L. 8S. JAMESON. 


[Subscriptions on behalf of the fund from 1s. up to any amount should be 
sent without delay to: Hon. Sec. Chamberlain Birthday Fund, 5 Pickering Place, 
St. James’s Street, 8.W.; The Tariff Reform League, 7 Victoria Street, S.W.; 
or Women’s Amalgamated Unionist and Tariff Reform League, 394 Maddox 
Street, W.] 

THE struggle between two political mountebanks manceuvring 
for future position would be infinitely entertaining but for the 
vital national interests at stake and the knowledge 
of all cool-headed observers that the result of the 
struggle—if serious struggle there was—was from 
the outset a foregone conclusion. Mr. Churchill, with all his gifts 
for telephone intrigue, nobbling newspapers, and concocting 
typewritten allocutions on the theme of the moment, never has 
been and never can be a match for Mr. Lloyd George, because over 
the many things he says and the few things he does are writ in 
enormous characters the fatal legend, “‘ My Career.” He has never 
succeeded in convincing a single soul that he was animated by 
any other idea that that of “ Getting on quickly,” and though 
for many years he has been the idol of the halfpenny Press he 
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has not persuaded any one outside the Press to believe in him. 
“My Career” inspired him at one time to stand as a Unionist 
when khaki was the popular colour and advertisement could 
at any rate be gained as a correspondent if not as a soldier. But 
he left our Party as soon as the cold fit set in after the South 
African War and it was a question of footing the bill. He 
crossed the floor of the House of Commons with the beneficent 
and undisguised intention of ultimately leading a derelict Radical 
Party after the old gang had been successfully cleared out, 
overlooking in his haste that the Radical ranks contained a 
natural leader in the person of Mr. Lloyd George, who had borne 
the heat and burden of the day during a long and discouraging 
spell of opposition. Mr. George may be quite as keen as Mr. 
Churchill on ‘My Career,’ but he is not for ever obtruding it 
upon the public. He has occasionally taken bold and resolute 
action, contrary to his apparent interests, while he has convinced 
a considerable number of people that he is in earnest, and 
accordingly arouses remarkable enthusiasm as well as cordial 
detestation. It was unfortunate for Mr. Churchill, though not 
unfortunate for the Party he left, that when he exchanged 
pugnacious Unionism for yet more pugnacious Radicalism, 
like his father before him who “forgot Goschen”’ when he 
petulantly resigned the Chancellorship of the Exchequer in 
1886, the son in his turn “ forgot Lloyd George”? when calcu- 
lating the advantages of turning his coat. At first, before 
he had discovered his blunder, Mr. Churchill revelled and rioted 
with all the delirious joy of a renegade in the minor office 
allotted him on the formation of the Campbell-Bannerman 
Government in 1905. 


Mr. CuuRCcHILL played up to the gallery with a vengeance. He 
made himself conspicuous among the amorphous mass of bounders 
who surged into Westminster in 1906, by his 
vicious and vindictive speeches, appealing to all 
the worst instincts of the worst Party in the worst Parliament 
of our time. Every public man who rendered service to the 
State, beginning with Mr. Chamberlain, became the object of 
his rancorous sneers and jeers in utterances as cowardly as they 
were caddish. The malignant Radical was in ecstasies. He 
had found a man after his own heart, who gave type-written 
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expression to passionate hatred of everything great in the country, 
and who loathed as he loathed the British Empire and every 
British institution, and was, moreover, in a position to promote 
the collective animosities of the Malignants. Curiously enough, 
Mr. Churchill managed, although “My Career” was at this 
stage an outrage to any self-respecting community, to secure the 
support, and what was even more important, the perpetual 
advertisement of a powerful section of the Unionist Press, to 
which, indeed, he owes his political existence. He naturally 
evoked the unbounded enthusiasm of the entire anti-National 
Press, while he was hand in glove with those wealthy cosmo- 
politans—who are far more dangerous than the pauper alien— 
who exploit our excessive hospitality in the interests of their 
beloved Fatherland. At one time the Manchester Guardian 
published daily puffs of the great man who completely 
eclipsed Cobden, Bright, Gladstone, and all the other eponyms 
of the Party, while the Nation, so-called, proclaimed his 
unrivalled talents and virtues once a week. Mr. Churchill 
was hailed as a new Moses who would lead the democracy 
into the Promised Land where Empires are dismembered, 
Armies and Navies disbanded, institutions destroyed, and dull 
care permanently banished in an undiluted atmosphere of Cant 
and Cocoa. That at this time he was the President-elect of the 
chocolate millennium there can be no shadow of doubt. Mean- 
while, Mr. Lloyd George was content to remain in the sidewings 
while his colleague lived in the limelight. As President of the 
Board of Trade, Mr. George acquired the confidence of his Depart- 
ment and steadily increased his reputation by listening to what 
other people had to say, carrying out their ideas and occasionally 
speaking, e.g. at the Imperial Conference in 1907, as though he saw 
beyond his own Welsh cabbage patch. To the superficial onlooker 
the stars in their courses were fighting for the ascendency of a 
sensational Churchill over a humdrum Lloyd George. 


An opportunity for proving the latter’s power in the Party 
occurred on the death of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in 
1908, when Mr. Asquith amidst some murmurings 
from Radical stalwarts, which was speedily 
silenced by knights, baronets, recorders, and 
peers expectant, became Prime Minister. He is, as we all now 
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know, a man of singularly weak character, if he has any character 
at all, but he deemed it advisable to try conclusions with Mr. 
George, probably on the suggestion of Mr. Churchill, who had 
the new Premier very much under his thumb at the time. The 
latter was rashly persuaded that the President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. George) could be treated as a quantité négligeable 
during the general Ministerial re-shuffle consequent on the 
elevation of Mr. Asquith. If Mr. George could be kept where 
he was while one of Mr. Asquith’s personal jackals became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Churchill a Cabinet 
Minister, the trick would be done. Some persons go so far 
as to allege that the jackal was actually appointed Chancellor 
of the Excnequer, but so strong was the pressure from the Non- 
conformists that the intrigue collapsed and Mr. Lloyd George 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer, Consols began falling, 
and Mr. Churchill had to be content with Mr. Lloyd George’s 
leavings by going to the Board of Trade, which he immediately 
turned into an electioneering agency to provide a ceaseless 
stream of “official figures”? appropriate to the platform needs 
of the moment. This promotion was not altogether prosperous, 
as it cost Mr. Churchill his seat in Manchester, but he was 
ultimately jockeyed into Dundee at a sacrifice to the Revenue 
of nearly three million pounds, as Mr. Asquith, before 
leaving the Exchequer, halved the sugar duty in response to the 
frantic appeals of the wind-bag of Dundee, who feared a 
second disaster, but for this desperate sop to the metropolis 
of marmalade, as Dundee was regarded in Ministerial circles. 
Mr. Asquith thus killed two birds with one stone. He dislocated 
our finances and immensely embarrassed the new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who had been forced upon him, by this shameless 
sacrifice of revenue, while he saved the seat of a colleague who 
ex hypothesi would combine with the Premier against Mr. Lloyd 
George. The latter’s difficulties were moreover aggravated 
by Mr. Asquith’s gratuitous committal of the Cabinet to a policy 
of non-contributory Old Age Pensions, involving incalculable 
and ever-increasing millions, while the way of escape via Tariff 
Reform, which the new Chancellor of the Exchequer would have 
preferred had he been master in his own house, was closed by the 
prigs and pedants by whom he was surrounded and overwhelmed, 
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Tarr Reform was winning all along the line, and one by- 
election was more striking than another throughout 1908 and 
the beginning of 1909. The Government were in 
a truly parlous state. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer desired to immortalise himself by following up 
the Patents Act and the Merchant Shipping Act—both 
Protectionist measures—by a stiff tariff on imported manu- 
factures, especially foreign luxuries, which would have been 
by far the wisest way of taxing the “idle rich,” because 
it would have materially increased the amount of employ- 
ment and general wages. Being foiled, Mr. George reverted 
to type, and in conjunction with Mr. Churchill, who speedily 
abandoned the Asquith entente for an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whom he was 
for ever exhorting “to give it them hot and strong,” the 
People’s Budget was produced, and its author rapidly 
descended the slippery slope of Limehouse. It was the golden 
age of the Twin Demagogues, though it did not last long. After 
a couple of speeches at Leicester and Edinburgh, if we remember 
aright, Mr. Churchill realised that his typewriter was no match 
for Mr. Lloyd George’s tongue. He began to hedge, while con- 
tinually inciting his friend and colleague to yet greater efforts, 
hoping perhaps that he might become “impossible.” At 
this time there was a little boomlet in favour of Mr. “Lulu” 
Harcourt, who had a better cook and more pheasants than the 
Twins, and who not unnaturally hoped that they might both 
commit political suicide and so give a Plantagenet a chance. 
Meanwhile, the damage done by the Demagogues to the nation 
was indescribable. Mr. George was the more dangerous, 
because, he persuades a considerable percentage of people to 
believe in his sincerity, in spite of the serious lacunze between his 
life and his faith. There is something grossly incongruous in the 
Demagogue with £5000 a year living in the lap of luxury and 
holding up all other plutocrats, especially landed plutocrats, many 
of whom have far less than £5000 a year, to public execration 
as thieves or vermin. Mr. George’s admirers endeavour to 
palliate his abominable utterances on the ground that he is 
entirely at the mercy of whatsoever audience he may be 
addressing, and imbibes from them all the prejudices he proceeds 
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to clothe in Lloyd Georgese—not that this affords any excuse for 
@ man in the responsible position of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
charged with the national finances at a most critical moment 
in our history. He has greater power than any other man 
in influencing popular audiences, but he very rarely attempts 


to exercise that power except in the interests of himself and 
his Party. 


As all the world knows Mr. George makes no effort to live up 
to the standard demanded of others; he blackguards the “ idle 
— rich,” being himself both idle and rich, but, 
ear’s ' Rae 

Crista admittedly he successfully simulates sincerity, and 

may conceivably believe a tithe of the twaddle 
he talks. Mr. Churchill, on the other hand, deliberately sins 
against the light in the cause of “My Career.” He does not 
rely upon his audience for his eloquence, but upon his memory, 
and he never speaks a single sentence if he can avoid it. 
Mr. Lloyd George again occasionally has the courage to risk his 
position. The Cabinet has continually opposed him, but the 
Cabinet counts for nothing whenever he is known to differ from 
it. Mr. Asquith is equally ready to “ toe the line” to the lord 
of Limehouse as to Mr. John Redmond or Patrick Ford. The 
Prime Minister may not be able to collect votes himself, but 
he can at any rate collect the collectors of votes. Many 
Cabinet Ministers can lose votes, and Mr. Lloyd George can 
lose with the best of them, but he is the only man who can 
win votes when they are most wanted, and in this respect he 
has always been Mr. Churchill’s master, as there is probably 
hardly a single elector in the country who has ever said to himself, 
“I believe in this particular measure because Mr. Churchill 
believes in it.” The Budget campaign taught “My Career” 
what was palpable to every one else, that the only alternatives 
before him were either to remain where he was and play 
second fiddle to Mr. George, to gravitate towards the Unionist 
Party by easy stages, or if this was impossible, as “ re-ratting ” 
is a delicate operation, so to shape his course as to make himself 
a possible member of a future Coalition in the event of the 
present precarious combination breaking up. He probably kept 
all three possibilities in view, especially when he became Home 
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Secretary, an office of which he made as great a hash as Mr. 
McKenna, which is saying a good deal. Then came the inter- 
national crisis last year, when the Cabinet was suddenly con- 
fronted with the perilous fruits of five years of Little England, 
Little Navy, and Little Army Government in the shape of 
German aggression on Morocco, incidentally designed to acquire 
a jumping-off place to attack this country, but primarily intended 
to break-up the entente between Great Britain and France, as the 
German Emperor and his advisers had been encouraged to believe 
by the attitude and utterances of many Radical Ministers and 
Radical newspapers that the action of the British Government 
would be governed by the peace-at-any-price majority of the 
Cabinet headed by Mr. Lloyd George, who would force Sir Edward 
Grey to betray France, and thus Germany without firing a 
shot might hope to secure the suzerainty of Europe, of which 
Wilhelm IT. aspires to become the super-Kaiser. 


WE have previously discussed this memorable episode, and make 
no apology for recurring to it because the present amazing and 
anti disquieting situation is only intelligible to those 

who realise what actually happened last year 
and the respective parts played by different politicians, as to 
which grossly ignorant or wilfully misleading statements have 
been circulated by the Cocoa press and the Potsdam Party 
in this country, which as our readers know comprises “ dis- 
gruntled’”’ diplomatists, cosmopolitan financiers, and elemental 
snobs whose heads have been turned by Hohenzollern flatteries 
—to mention the less corrupt elements. Not the least striking 
fact was that the very man upon whose co-operation 
Germany counted in her attack on the entente was the 
foremost in resenting and resisting her pretensions, and we 
cannot conceive why any mystery should be made concerning 
the most creditable incident in Mr. Lloyd George’s somewhat 
checkered career. There are none so blind as those who will 
not see. Hitherto he had resolutely closed his eyes to the German 
menace, had minimised or ridiculed German armaments as the 
bogey of the scaremonger, the jingo, and the alarmist, and had, 
with his Twin Demagogue, Mr. Churchill, year in year out 
fought against both naval and military estimates and had made 
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lunatical attempts to reduce the exiguous armaments of this 
country. That we were the obvious objective of the prodigious 
efforts of Germany was unworthy of the serious notice of “a 
Baptist and a man of peace,” and of a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whose gaze was riveted on costly social reforms. Suddenly 
the scales fell from Mr. George’s eyes, and his Celtic quickness 
enabled him to see the whole scheme of German policy as illus- 
trated by the Panther’s pounce on Agadir at the very moment 
our Government and Press were slobbering over Germany. 
What made the mancuvre ali the more illuminating was 
that it occurred on the very day on which the Crown Prince 
and Crown Princess of Germany reached home after a visit to 
these hospitable shores, where social courtesy was misread as 
blue funk. His father had formed the same impression a few weeks 
earlier on the occasion of his visit for the unveiling of the statue 
of Queen Victoria, interpreting the facile cheers of a London 
crowd as a pro-German demonstration. At any rate, be the 
causes what they may, there suddenly fell one of those bolts 
from the blue in which German diplomacy delights. 


For reasons too long to detail the moment was deemed 
peculiarly opportune for German aggression, among them, as we 
have said, being the assumption that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer belonged to the Potsdam Party, 
a delusion encouraged by his own deplorable atti- 
tude. Ket us not, however, be ungrateful to the authors of 
“ Agadir” for revealing their ambitions so clearly that even the 
most obstinate ostriches tardily realised German ambitions to 
dominate Europe by isolating unsuspecting victims and crush- 
ing them in turn. It was Mr. Lloyd George’s lot to make the 
speech which settled the crisis so far as this country was con- 
cerned, and he made it in the nick of time. For three weeks 
Germany had preserved a stony and suspicious silence concerning 
the, presence of the Panther at Agadir, a delectable port on the 
Atlantic coast of Morocco, where there was no visible or tangible 
German interest, and she treated British inquiries with studied 
contempt. The Panther went to Agadir on July 1, 1911. On 
July 21 the Chancellor of the Exchequer was to speak at a 
meeting at the Mansion House. The Prime Minister, and the 
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Foreign Minister, had already defined our attitude on the new 
phase of the Moroccan question in unimpeachable terms, without 
producing the faintest impression in Berlin, Mr. Lloyd George 
being relied upon to upset the apple-cart. It is inaccurate 
of his Press admirers to represent him as surrendering his 
better judgment to importunate coleagues. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is nobody’s mouthpiece but his own. He took 
the initiative on this great occasion, when he spoke from the head 
as well as from the heart, though presumably he consulted his 
principal colleagues beforehand. No speech of recent years has 
exercised so salutary an influence abroad, and professed lovers 
of peace should applaud it as materially contributing to dissipate 
dangerous delusions and as a healthful douche of cold water 
upon certain foreign firebrands. 


We reproduce the text of the operative part of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s declaration partly on account of its intrinsic 
AG interest and relevance to the present crisis, partly 
reat ~~ 2 

Sietuaind because it is frequently denounced though never 

quoted by our Potsdam Press. It was admitted 
in Germany, that there was nothing at which legitimate offence 
could be taken, and that a German Minister in the same 
position would have said the same thing without expecting 
to arouse foreign susceptibilities. As Sir Edward Grey sub- 
sequently told the House of Commons: “If the time ever 
comes when this (4.e. Mr. Eloyd George’s speech) cannot be 
said by a Minister speaking in the position the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was in then, we shall have ceased to exist as a great 
nation.” Our readers shall judge it for themselves. Here are 
the verba «psissima which we would specially commend to 
journalists of the Massingham school, who are busily misrepre- 
senting the situation to-day with the same vigour as they mis- 
represented the situation last year. We would likewise remind 
Mr. Lloyd George, who seems to have a remarkably short memory, 
of his attitude a year ago, because in the interval there has been 
an automatic acceleration of German armaments and a relative 
decline of British armaments—the latter being largely due to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s inability to keep a grip on 
the situation and the feebleness of colleagues in standing up to 
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him in spite of the boastful declarations with which they have 
inundated the Unionist Press. At the Mansion House on July 21, 
1911, Mr. Lloyd George said : 


I am also bound to say this—that I believe it is essential in the highest 
interests, not merely of this country, but of the world, that Britain should at all 
hazards maintain her place and her prestige amongst the great Powers of the 
world. Her potent influence has many a time been in the past, and may yet be 
in the future, invaluable to the cause of human liberty. It has more than once 
in the past redeemed Continental nations, who are sometimes too apt to forget 
that service, from overwhelming disaster and even from national extinction. I 
would make great sacrifices to preserve peace. I conceive that nothing would 
justify a disturbance of international good-will except questions of the gravest 
national moment. But if a situation were to be forced upon us in which peace 
could only be preserved by the surrender of the great and beneficent position 
Britain has won by centuries of heroism and achievement, by allowing Britain 
to be treated where her interests were vitally affected as if she were of no account 
in the Cabinet of nations, then I say emphatically that peace at that price would 
be a humiliation intolerable for a great country like ours to endure. National 
honour is no Party question. The security of our great international trade is 
no Party question ; the peace of the world is much more likely to be secured if 
all nations realise fairly what the conditions of peace must be. 


The effect of these wise and weighty words on Europe was elec- 
trical because coming from such a quarter it left no shadow of 
doubt as to what the attitude of this country would be should 
Germany persist in her provocative policy to the bitter end. 
Words are useless without deeds, though nine Parliamentarians 
out of ten regard words as at least equivalent if not superior to 
deeds, and it was only because action was believed to lie behind 
Mr. Lloyd George’s speech that it was so productive. Only 
three days after its delivery the German Ambassador in London 
abandoned his costive silence and came to inform Sir Edward 
Grey that Germany was innocent of all designs upon Agadir. 
‘* Not a man had been landed there. The German Government 
regretted the credence which was given to the insinuations as 
to the intentions of Germany that came from hostile quarters. 
Germany had never thought of creating a naval port on the coast 
of Morocco, and never would think of it. Such ideas were hallu- 
cinations. As to the negotiations with France, if the German 
demands were rather high his Government were ready to make 
concessions in Morocco as well as in Colonial matters,” &c. * 


* See the speech of Sir Edward Grey, November 27, 1911. 


TE 
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To every student of German diplomatic methods, alias “ bluff” 
the episode was perfect, and the German Ambassador’s 
: a attitude after the unexpected intervention of 
Bluff be : 

that failed Baptist and a man of peace” was pre- 

cisely what might have been foreseen. Once 
more the German Emperor realised that he had misjudged 
Great Britain, or rather, his diplomats and ministers had mis- 
judged her, though in their defence it must be said that 
until the crisis was actually upon us several of our Ministers 
had contributed to the misconception, while the fatuity with 
which in season and out of season they declared that German 
Naval competition was ruining this country encouraged Germany 
to take liberties. The German Emperor and his entourage—and 
his entourage is singularly lacking in political appreciation or moral 
courage—equally misjudged France where a noble nation re- 
deemed a rotten Government, of whose intrigues the country 
was at that time in the dark; as also Russia, who though not 
directly interested in Morocco, realised that “Agadir” was 
aimed no less at herself than at her ally. The solidarity of the 
Triple Entente saved the peace of Europe—not for the first 
time—to the great gratification of the less bellicose portion 
of the Triple Alliance, who had no wish to be dragged at the 
heels of their predominant partner, though they may be com- 
pelled to follow where she leads. After a brief review of the 
situation, in which it is understood that American finance came 
to the aid of an Emperor in difficulties—and this isa factor to be 
reckoned with in the future—Germany wisely decided that 
Agadir was not worth “the bones of a single Pomeranian 
Grenadier.” But even in a scarcely disguised military autocracy 
the still small voice of public opinion is occasionally heard, 
not that it counts for much. Germans were bewildered and ex- 
asperated by the conduct of their Government in throwing 
down and then taking up the gauntlet, and were not altogether 
satisfied by the mendacious fictions circulated by the inspired 
Press as to the outrageous attitude of England, who was, of 
course, represented as usual as the marplot of Europe. At the 
ensuing General Election last January the German Government 
sustained serious reverses in unexpected quarters, and for a 
brief moment there was a possibility of some abatement of the 
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Chauvinist policy of Berlin which keeps all Europe on permanent 
tenterhooks. 


Bot any chances of improvement in German policy were shattered 
by an unprecedented outburst on the part of all the jackasses in 
this country, who brayed in unison with the 
Potsdam Party and the Potsdam Press. ‘“ What 
can we do for poor dear Germany? She clearly 
wants ships, she equally wants colonies, commerce, and markets 
—she covets our place in the sun as well as her own. Her 
susceptibilities are hurt, how can we appease her? We can’t 
give her everything, but we might give her something—Australia 
to wit,” as was solemnly proposed by a Professor—presumably 
of folly—in the columns of the Spectator, whose editor, needless 
to say, disclaims responsibility for the nonsense of his correspon- 
dents, and doubtless deems it advisable from time to time that 
some one shall bray in order that others may remain silent. 
Equally idiotic suggestions were made in other quarters, and you 
could hardly take up a daily or weekly newspaper, or even a 
monthly or quarterly review, without finding “the common 
or garden jackass”’ on the war-path. It was ludicrous, but it 
was lamentable, because it afforded the German Government 
an opportunity of reinstating itself with the German pubic by 
pointing out through the usual apparatus that even the British 
themselves admitted that they had been in the wrong, and that 
the German Government so far from being provocative was 
peaceful in the extreme, on the evidence of the aforesaid jackasses. 
Imperial policy had been somewhat at a discount, and Germany 
had lost prestige in Europe. Might it not be regained with the 
aid of the British jackass? The astute Emperor hit on the 
brilliant idea of parading some prominent member of the British 
Cabinet as a captive in Berlin, especially if he happened to be 
a man who through vanity, ignorance, or folly could be counted 
upon to play the German game by talking in a manner that 
could be profitably exploited elsewhere. The mere fact of his 
coming might be represented in the German Press as evidence 
to the German people of England’s anxiety to own that she had 
been in the wrong and to apologise for her existence, while 
under cover of the visit a fresh Anglophobe agitation could be 
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successfully engineered to secure the easy passage of two new 
Defence Bills, one providing for an immense increase to the 
immediate striking power of the German Navy, the other adding 
no less than two Army Corps to the peace establishment of 
the mightiest Kuropean army. 


Our military problem is expounded in this number with great force, 
knowledge and ability by Lord Percy, who is rapidly becoming 
recognised as one of the leading authorities on 
the subjects he discusses, and we feel sure that 
our readers will be grateful for such a clear and 
trenchant exposition of the condition to which we have been re- 
duced by humbugs and hypocrites. Among the many disservices 
rendered by the late War Minister and present Lord Chancellor 
we would single out this fatuous “ mission” to Berlin, which as 
we have stated in previous numbers was suggested by the German 
Emperor to Herr Ballin, the head of the Hamburg-Amerika Line, 
who passed it on to his friend Sir Ernest Cassel, who communi- 
cated with the British Government, who presumably imagined 
that they would stop the braying of the jackasses by acquiescing 
in an enterprise which naturally appealed to the colossal vanity 
of the War Minister, who was simply itching to become an 
international topic. Sir Ernest Cassel is understood to have 
accompanied him, though his precise locus standi has not been 
established. Sir Edward Grey doubtless thought that little harm 
would be done by turning his talkative friend Lord Haldane loose 
in Berlin, and to obviate misunderstanding the Russian and 
French Governments were apprised of the “ mission” before it 
became public, and they are understood to have received assur- 
ances that they would be kept fully informed of any developments. 
It is now acknowledged on all hands that this mighty “ mission” 
was a mighty blunder from every point of view. Great Britain 
and Germany require no go-betweens, whether in the shape of 
Cabinet Ministers, ex-Ambassadors or enterprising financiers, and 
on receiving the suggestion “that a good impression would be 
made in Germany by the visit of a British Cabinet Minister” our 
Government should have replied that they would gladly consider 
any proposals which the German Government might care to 


submit through the ordinary channels, viz. the British Amhas- 
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sador in Berlin or the German Ambassador in London. What is 
the ‘use of maintaining Foreign Offices, or Embassies, if futile 
amateurs are to be sent on special “ missions” to Powers with 
whom there are not even any outstanding differences. Such 
incidents are a reflection upon our Diplomatic Service, and upon 
the Foreign Office, which we feel sure that Sir Edward Grey had 
no intention of casting. 


WereE the public aware of Lord Haldane’s performances at 
Potsdam and Berlin, judging by the accounts of his own friends, 
‘ it would have been impossible for him to escape 
Grabbing the a ‘ ae 
Admiralty from his increasing embarrassments in Whitehall 
by that swift strategic withdrawal to the Woolsack 
which has been hailed with delight by everybody who cares about 
the Army, even though his successor may be “no great shakes.” 
The mischievous effects of Lord Haldane’s visit to Berlin now 
sit heavily on the Government, who can see for themselves that 
they simply played into the hands of German Anglophobes, and 
enabled Admiral Tirpitz, the arch-Anglophobe, and the German 
Crown Prince who is passionately anxious to translate his 
illustrious father’s winged words into deeds to open a new 
chapter in German armaments. The new “Defence Bills” 
were passed under cover of the Haldane “ mission,” andin the 
interests of “‘ good relations” provoked little discussion here 
for several months, during which hopes were seriously encouraged 
that the wind-bag of Whitehall was convincing Germany of the 
vanity of her maritime ambitions. But what of the Twin 
Demagogues ? As we have seen, Mr. Lloyd George courageously 
grasped the nettle last year with the happiest results. But if 
he was going to turn patriot his co-Demagogue at the Home 
Office could not afford to be out of the hunt—all the more 
as the crisis afforded an opportunity for grabbing the Admiralty, 
which is believed to have been somewhat at sea. We know 
no official secrets, nor have we any desire to know any, but 
it was patent to all men that there was a complete divergence 
of views between the Admiralty, which had become somewhat 
demoralised under the prolonged Fisher régime, and the War 
Office, where the soldiers have been working splendidly ever since 
the South African War in the face of the discouraging and scan- 
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dalous reduction in our diminutive regular forces, at a time when 
they ought to have been substantially increased. After heated 
controversies, the Admiralty Board, headed by Mr. McKenna, 
resigned last winter, and amid a prodigious flourish of trumpets 
Mr. Churchill stepped into a much coveted post. One could only 
shiver on hearing that henceforward the British Navy would 
become the sounding-board of a self-advertising politician. 


Tue Army is alleged to have had a plan of campaign in the event 
of war, and the Navy none; and that is the reason given for a 
reshuffle, enabling the wind-bag of Dundee to 
come forward as the saviour of the country, though 
God help us if we have nothing more substantial 
than wind-bags to rely on. What strikes every onlooker as not 
the least appalling aspect of the situation is the performance of 
the Defence Committee, which presumably exists for the purpose 
of enabling responsible politicians, the sailors, and the soldiers 
to meet and exchange views and discuss preparations and deter- 
mine plans of campaign in the event of war. Apparently the 
Admiralty and the War Office were not even on bowing terms, 
and neither had the faintest notion of what the other contemplated, 
and yet we have been told by everybody, from Sir John Fisher 
onwards, that we might all sleep quietly in our beds, ex hypothest 
because they desired to sleep quietly in theirs. Our readers are 
aware that we have never been tempted to discuss the larger 
national issues from the Party point of view, and we are quite 
aware that the Defence Committee was invented by the Unionist 
Party. It has been lauded sky-high by both Front Benches and 
both Front Benches stand equally condemned for palming off 
a palpable fraud on an innocent public. We have appealed over 
and over again to Unionists to master the question of National 
Defence. We have no policy of National Defence by land or sea, 
and the Defence Committee stands self-condemned by its own 
record which culminated last summer, and although at the 
present moment some politicians may be in a panic at the fruits of 
their own handiwork—either their indifference towards the Army 
and the Navy, or their antagonism towards the Army and the 
Navy—we have no guarantee whatsoever, or any serious indication, 
of any improvement. Nothing has been done to meet the two 
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new Defence Bills which our fatuous Ministers helped the German 
Government to pass through the Reichstag, though every episode 
from China to Peru is exploited by the German Press to our detri- 
ment, and an Ambassador has been appointed by Germany to 
this country without any “By your leave” in the person of 
Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, who is precisely the type that 
Prussia selects when she seeks to pick a quarrel, and at the chosen 
moment Baron Marschall will doubtless treat us as he has treated 
the Turks. The Government will try and conceal the incident 
as it has concealed other discreditable incidents, but the situation 
will be too strong for them, and England the Unready will once 
more find herself on the threshold of war. 


WE have never affected to conceal our prejudice against the wind- 
bag of Dundee, who is a deplorable type of the soldier of fortune, 
whose sword is ever at the service of the highest 
bidder, and among the many crimes Mr. Asquith 
will have to answer for there is none more heinous 
than his appointment of an unblushing adventurer as First Lord 
of the Admiralty at such a moment. Mr. Churchill has failed as 
an administrator in every single department he has occupied, and 
has failed dismally, not from any lack of talent, but from some 
fatal kink in his character which ranges him among the “ impos- 
sibles.” In spite of all the Press glorification (which can be had 
for the asking by any charlatan) he is simply using the Admiralty as 
he has used other departments, as a platform for resounding rhetoric 
and a seedplot of political intrigue. If we saw any signs of 
any improvement or any prospect of any serious fruits from all 
this talking we should try and make the best of a very bad job, 
but so far it has been a case of vow, et preterea nihil, and one of 
the many urgent reasons for clearing out the Government is to 
rid the Admiralty of its present impostor. It is true that generous 
newspapers announce the marvellous things Mr. Churchill is about 
to do, and describe the wonderful transformation at the Admiralty 
and in the Navy under his auspices, though as the same journals 
continually assured us that everything was perfect under Sir John 
Fisher, we remain calm though somewhat concerned that the 
lily still needs painting. As a matter of fact, putting headlines 
aside, Mr. Churchill has done nothing for British Sea Power 
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except to emit a certain amount of “hot air.’ We challenge 
his Press friends on this point, observing that when cornered 
they can only refer to what he is about to do to-morrow, but 
to-morrow never comes. In fact there seems almost a conspiracy, 
as in the case of Sir John Fisher, to bolster up a colossal fraud. 
The British Navy does not depend for its power and efficiency on 
showy speeches, and what else have we had to justify this amazing 
“boom” ? Mr. Churchill has, it is true, created a paper War 
Staff—against which Sir John Fisher with the applause of the 
Fisher Press had steadily set his face—and he has redistributed 
and reorganised our fleets—for parliamentary purposes. Any 
fool can do as much. But does he listen to the War Staff, or is 
this another sham ? 


His one practical achievement up to the time of writing is the 
scuttle from the Mediterranean—presumably on the advice of 
Sir John Fisher, who if he is worth a British 
The Scuttle : : : 
barony is certainly worth a German dukedom, being 
more responsible than any man for endangering our naval 
supremacy, in spite of which it is alleged that Lord Fisher is once 
again in the ascendant at the Admiralty. He has long hunted in 
couples with Mr. Churchill—they are birds of a feather who in 
years gone by kept down the Fleet and made a combined attack 
upon the Army, with a view to yet further reductions. Journalistic 
quid nunes told us with one voice that if we only possessed our 
souls in peace until the publication of the Supplementary Estimates 
we should see what we should see, and the descendant of the great 
Marlborough would be universally acclaimed as the right man 
in the right place. The Supplementary Estimates were duly 
published and consisted of less than a million pounds, Mr. 
Churchill having been worsted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and when we remember that £1,600,000 was underspent last year 
owing to strikes and various causes we see as the first fruits of the 
new régime that the Navy is £600,000 to the bad. The 
“boomsters”? were momentarily taken aback, but advised a 
confiding public to await the magnificent speech to be delivered 
in the House of Commons on July 22, which would show 
the world that Lord Nelson and Lord St. Vincent combined were 
but children in nava! affairs compared with Mr. Churchill. The 
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fateful day arrived, the Press kept up the deception to the end 
although all well-informed persons were aware that the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, as stated in the opening paragraph of these 
notes, had capitulated to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
has once more reverted to type. When the oration appeared a 
final despairing effort was made to divert attention from the 
substance of the speech to the form, which was little to boast of, 
and was read—contrary to the rules of the House of Commons. 
Our readers will find this elaborate essay, somewhat out of 
date as it is, a mere rehash—without acknowledgment—of the 
exposition of German naval policy which has been set forth with 
such wearisome reiteration in the National Review. 


Any of our readers who may occasionally have been disposed 
to regard us as lunatics with “Germany on the brain” will be 
All Lunatics reassured on perusing Mr. Churchill’s speech, which 

shows that, so far from exaggerating the gravity of 
the danger, we have rather under-rated it. One can scarcely resist 
expressing the regret that Mr. Churchill, who has held continuous 
office of one kind or another for nearly seven years, who has 
been a Cabinet Minister for more than four years, with full access 
to all the confidential papers, should be so tardy in ascertaining 
the obvious. Still sadder is the fact that he should have 
devoted almost the whole of his official life to minimising the 
expansion of the German Navy, and to obstructing the expansion 
of the British Navy. It is indeed asserted that at one moment 
Mr. Asquith held in his hands the written resignations of Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill if the modest Admiralty demand 
of the day was acceded to by the Cabinet, and needless to say 
Mr. Asquith had not the courage to emancipate himself 
from bondage, and there was the usual fatuous compromise. 
Mr. Churchill, therefore, owes a great deal more to the Navy 
than rhetoric, though it is something that he should at last 
have realised the existence of Germany and acknowledge that her 
Sea Power is not the invention of “‘scaremongers.” It is all the 
more incumbent on him to extend his energies beyond verbiage, 
and to make up for the precious years wasted by instant action. 
It is late enough in all conscience. He informed the House of 
Commons that the direct cause of the Supplementary Estimates 
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was to be found in the New German Navy law, of which the main 
feature was not so much the increase in the construction of 
capital ships, though that was considerable, as in the augmented 
striking force of ships of all classes which would be imme- 
diately available at all seasons of the year. As our readers 
have learnt from Mr. H. W. Wilson, who has been always on 
the bull’s-eye, Germany is creating a third squadron of eight 
battleships to be maintained in full commission as part of the 
active battle-fleet. Our astonished First Lord informed his 
electrified audience that “‘ Whereas according to the unamended 
‘aw, the active battle-fleet consisted of seventeen battleships, 
four battle or large armoured cruisers, and twelve small cruisers, 
in the near future that active fleet will consist of twenty-five 
battleships, eight battle or large armoured cruisers, and eighteen 
small cruisers; and whereas at present, owing to the system of 
recruitment which prevails in Germany, the German fleet is less 
fully mobile during the winter than during the summer months, 
it will, through the operation of this law not only be increased in 
strength, but rendered much more readily available.” 


We must be thankful for small mercies, and have to accept 
speeches instead of ships. After the German menace has 
been disposed of for many years by successive 
Ministers with the familiar tag that British naval 
supremacy was “unchallenged and unchallenge- 
able,’ and that we were many times stronger than any other 
Power or any reasonable combination of Powers, we now get a 
very different story from the man occupying the same position 
as those who have misled the House of Commons and the country 
as to the strength of the relative fleets. Under the revised 
German Navy Law no less than ninety-nine destroyers instead of 
the previous sixty-six would be maintained in full commission 
out of a total of one hundred and forty-four. Then another quarter 
of a million would be spent by Germany on submarines in 
addition to the quarter of a million in the general estimates, 
and altogether seventy-two new submarines would be built within 
the next six years of which fifty-four would be manned with a 
full complement of crew. On a general view the effect of the new 
measure would be the maintenance in full permanent com- 
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mission of nearly four-fifths of the German Navy, “instantly and 
constantly ready for war.” We have never put it higher than 
this, but Mr. Churchill is not unnaturally staggered by his recent 
discovery. ‘‘Sucha proportion is remarkable, and, so far as I am 
aware, finds no example in the previous practice of modern Naval 
Powers. So great a change and development in the German Fleet 
involves, of course, important additions to their personnel. In 
1898 the officers and men of the German Navy amounted to 25,000 
—to-day that figure has reached 66,000.” It is a pity that Mr. 
Churchill did not give the corresponding figures for the British 
Navy, because among the many crimes committed by politicians 
of both parties—and we would lay stress on the word both—nothing 
has been more wicked than the failure to expand the personnel in 
a manner corresponding to the construction of the fleet. As the 
Morning Post has very rightly and fairly pointed out, it was in 
1904 when a Unionist Government was in power that the policy of 
stunting the personnel began, presumably on the advice of Sir 
John Fisher. The restriction of the personnel was the most 
conspicuous feature of his ruinous régime. Mr. Churchill told 
the House of Commons that the new German law provided for 
an addition of 15,000 officers and men, apart from previous laws, 
and would in 1920 make the total German naval personnel 101,500. 
It was unfortunately, owing to our departmental system, not 
his duty to inform the House of Commons that while he and 
his friends have been in power the British regular Army has 
been reduced by about 30,000 men, while in this year alone 
Germany is adding two new Army Corps or 80,000 men to her 
peace establishment. 


THE total rate of increase of the German naval personnel would 
be about 5700 per annum, while as regards construction there 
would be three additional battleships, involving 
a further cost of £10,500,000 above previous 
estimates spread over the next six years. “I should like to 
point out to the Committee that this is a cumulative increase 
which follows upon other increases of a very important cha- 
racter. The law of 1898 was practically doubled by the law 
of 1900 and if the expenditure contemplated by the law of 
1900 had been followed ‘the German'estimates“of to-day would 
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be about £11,000,000, but owing to the amendments of 1906 
and 1908 and now of 1912 that expenditure is very nearly 
£23,000,000.” The amendment of 1906 followed the advent of 
Mr. Churchill and his friends to power, and was Germany’s 
reply to their disarmament propaganda; the amendment of 
1908 was Germany’s answer to our egregious exhibition at the 
Hague Conference, while the amendment of 1912 coincided with 
the Haldane “ mission.’’ The ultimate scale of the new German 
Fleet under the latest naval law, which would mature in 1920, 
will be forty-one battleships, twenty battle or large armoured 
cruisers, and forty small cruisers, together with an ample pro- 
portion of flotillas and destroyers and submarines. It represented 
‘“‘a remarkable expansion of strength and efficiency and particu- 
larly of strength and efficiency as they contribute to striking 
power.” Germany’s immediate capacity to deal a tremendous 
and unforeseen blow is indeed the outstanding feature of the naval 
situation which we have brought upon ourselves by iniquitous 
negligence and taking the position as described by Mr. Churchill, 
words are very poor substitute for deeds. No amount of oratory 
can conceal the fact that he is making no immediate reply 
whatsoever to Germany’s latest naval expansion any more than 
Colonel Seely is replying to her military expansion. The German 
Defence Acts may form the staple of Ministerial speeches and 
their gravity is not for a moment questioned, but it is only 
by speeches so far that we propose to meet the blow that may be 
dealt at any time that Germany deems opportune. Nor will 
there be any prelimininary formalities. “The aspect and scale 
of this fleet (of Germany) is, I say, extremely formidable. Such 
a fleet will be about as numerous to look at as the fleet which 
was gathered at Spithead for the recent Parliamentary visit, but, 
of course, when completed it will be far superior in actual strength. 
This full development will only be realised step by step. But 
already in 1914 two squadrons will, so far as we can ascertain, be 
entirely composed of ‘ Dreadnoughts,’ or what are called ‘ Dread- 
noughts,’ and the third will be made up of good ships like the 
‘Deutschlands’ and the ‘Braunschweigs,’ {together with five 
‘Dreadnought; battleships.” 
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It would be comic if it were not tragic to find Mr. Churchill 
reiterating ‘“‘ that this new law is the fifth in fourteen years of 
the large successive increases made in German 
naval strength, that it encountered no effective 
opposition in its passage through the Reichstag, 
and that, though it has been severely criticised in Germany since 
its passage, the criticisms have been directed towards its inade- 
quacy.” This from the most truculent ringleader of the big Party 
of the Little Navy in the Cabinet! In the next sentence the 
whole gospel of unpreparedness which is the corner-stone of British 
statesmanship was ruthlessly pulverised, and with it goes all the 
tomfoolery which lies at the root of Haldanism. Instead 
of the amiable, affectionate, civilised, Christian, kindred power, 
who only asks to be allowed to love us, that still figures in Radical 
oratory and Radical journalism—who, even if the worst came 
to the worst, owing to “British aggressiveness” would give us 
ample warning of any intention to assume the offensive at a date 
convenient to the Hampshire Carbineers (commanded by Colonel 
Seely) we now learn—what we all knew—from the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, that among primary considerations “is the 
awful suddenness with which naval warfare can reach its decisive 
phase.” This was proved for the hundredth time at the outbreak 
of the Russo-Japanese War, when the Russian Navy was crippled 
by a sudden attack of Japanese destroyers, and it is some- 
thing that news of the event has at last trickled to a Cabinet 
Minister who admits the indisputable fact that it is infinitely 
easier to effect a naval surprise than a military surprise. The 
House of Commons is a sort of kindergarten for the reception 
of elementary information recently acquired by right honour- 
able amateurs. As an American Senator once observed, “‘ What 
is abroad to us.” So the average Member of Parliament says, 
“What is Europe to me,’ and he is simple appalled by Mr. 
Churchill’s announcement that not only is Germany a formidable 
sea-Power but that Great Britain is liable to surprise. Armed 
nations occupy a very different position and it would be impos- 
sible to adduce a stronger argument in favour of universal 
service which Lord Roberts was expounding at the Mansion 
House that same afternoon than Mr. Churchill’s statement in 
the House of Commons. “We see on the Continent of Europe 
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immense military establishments possessed by nations dwelling 
on opposite sides of political frontier lines; yet they dwell and 
have dwelt for a whole generation in peace and tranquillity. 
But between those armies and any decisive co'lision, there 
intervenes an inevitable period of delay that acts as a great 
buffer, a cushion of security. I mean the vast process of mobili- 
sation, the very first signs of which must be noticed, and which 
once it begins, lays idle the industry of both countries and 
dominates the whole course of national life.” 


THUus nations “ are able to dwell side by side with their tremendous 
military establishments without being a prey to undue anxiety 
as to immediate attack. But none of these 
considerations apply to fleets. The fleet which 
was assembled for the manceuvres the other day 
was fully capable of going into action as soon as the ammunition 
could be brought up and put by the side of the guns. And that is 
true of all the great, highly efficient navies of the world.’ That 
was discovery No. 1, and the second discovery was “ the extreme 
slowness with which naval preparations can be made.” Gone is 
the delusion on which Ministers have lived and thrived—when 
they should have been hanged—that with our tremendous resources 
it mattered little what other Powers could do, because at any 
moment we could overtake and overwhelm them. Small ships 
took eighteen to twenty months to build, large ships two or three 
or even four years, while the construction of docks required more 
than four years. Seamen again could not be trained under two 
or three years; artificers much longer; while an officer could 
not be made in less than six or seven years. “The efficiency 
which comes from the harmonious combination of these elements 
is a plant of very slow growth indeed. Cool, steady, methodical 
preparation, prolonged over a succession of years, can alone 
raise the margin of naval power.” What a terrible indictment 
of Government by gas-bags who have never even pretended to 
look so much as a year ahead, while some o° them have never 
even looked a day ahead, but have disposed of every difficulty 
by a display of what is nowadays termed “swank.” Is Mr. 
Churchill any better than his predecessors, whose attitude he 
rightly and unreservedly condemns by implication? We have 
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waited, but we have not seen anything but a flood of oratory. 
Those who have tried to arouse the country before it was too late 
to some sense of the gravity of the German Armada have been 
ridiculed as cranks or lunatics, while the good citizen has been 
told by one authority after another that the whole German danger 
was a Jingo myth, their fleet a phantom fleet, and all the English- 
man had to do was “to sleep quietly in his bed.” Now, if 
you please, we are told “we ought to learn from our German 
neighbours, whose policy marches unswervingly towards its goal 
across the lifetime of a whole generation. The two general 
principles which I would deduce from these observations, and 
which will guide my remarks this afternoon, are, first, that we 
must have an ample margin of strength instantly ready; and, 
secondly, that there must be a steady and systematic develop- 
ment of our naval forces untiringly pursued over a number of 
years.” Then why not begin at once? 


THE rest of the speech was pitched in a minor key, and 
though the parade of details of which the House of Commons 
The Minor is profoundly and proudly ignorant doubtless 
Key bewildered his audience, it was impossible to 

resist the conclusion, which is now a matter of 
common knowledge, that the mountebank of the Admiralty, 
after a short tussle with the mountebank of the Exchequer, 
had completely knuckled down and nothing serious was to be 
done to carry out the general principles laid down as the con- 
dition of British naval supremacy or of any naval supremacy. 
There was the usual juggle over the figures and an attempt to 
mystify the House as to last year’s under-expenditure, which 
doubtless served its purpose, as so very few Members of Par- 
liament even affect to take an interest in national defence, and 
one day they may find their salaries diverted to the payment 
of a war indemnity to Germany. The miserable supple- 
mentary estimate of £990,000 was to be spread over a variety 
of things in which we have fallen dangerously in arrear 
owing to the dominance of the Little Navyites in the Cabinet 
and general maladministration. The Two-Power Standard 
has gone by the board; there is no pretence of maintaining 
a two-to-one standard, nothing serious is to be done about 
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the Mediterranean, and there is no reply whatsoever to the two 
German Defence Acts, which enormously increase the . menace 
to this country and to France, with whom our interests are 
intimately and indissolubly bound up. We heard a great deal 
from his Press friends about Mr. Churchill’s picnic in the Medi- 
terranean on the Enchantress, the very expensive floating hote] 
which is maintained by a grateful and generous tax-payer for the 
benefit of the First Lord of the Admiralty and his friends and 
belongings. This picnic was declared to open a new epoch. In 
fact it might have been a speech. We should see how adroit had 
been the withdrawal from the Mediterranean, which had exposed 
the nakedness of the land even to the blindest, and either through 
large supplementary estimates or at need a national defence loan 
the deficiency would be made good and the peril met, especially 
as Lord Kitchener was participating in the “ Conference,’ and 
his word would naturally have great weight with Ministers, who 
are only anxious to do their duty, &c. We could reel it off by 
the yard. 


THE scuttle from the Mediterranean is due to the treacherous 
failure of Mr. Churchill and his colleagues to make proper pro- 
Th vision in the North Sea, where a far-sighted 
6 ; 

Scuttle Power has ruthlessly pursued a policy publicly 

proclaimed twelve years ago and pooh-poohed 
by our wiseacres until 1909 when Mr. Churchill and Mr. George 
combined forces to prevent serious counter-preparations—then 
for the first time contemplated. We have withdrawn our 
battleships from the Mediterranean simply because our 
statesmen so-called have compromised our command of Home 
waters; and we are not even attempting to show the flag 
in other parts of the world where British naval supremacy used 
to be unchallenged. We are not unreasonable people who ask 
for the moon. We must cut our coat according to our cloth, 
but these wretched time-serving politicians, entirely absorbed 
in Parliamentary dialectics, destructive legislation, fomenting 
class hatred, and vote-catching speeches, simply shut their eyes to 
everything outside these islands, and but for Sir Edward Grey 
we should besides being unprepared be completely isolated, 
while Mr. Churchill has done his utmost to break up the Empire 
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by his insults to the Dominions both in the mass and in the par- 
ticular. Accumulated crimes and follies of many years cannot be 
undone in a day, and gush is entirely out of place. He has toma- 
hawked his way to power like any other political adventurer, 
and the best chance of his being useful lies in his fear of being 
hung to the nearest lamp-post by the starving crowds upon whom 
he and his colleagues will have brought ruin by their steady 
refusal, year by year, to recognise the meaning or the menace 
of German preparations, and to make the needful counter- 
preparations which would have cost infinitely less five or ten 
years ago than to-day. Moreover it is not only a matter 
of money as materialists imagine. We shall never attain 
permanent security until the patriotism of the people reaches 
the same high-water mark as in competitive communities where 
the able-bodied men are trained and organised to defend their 
country, and where the politicians are compelled by “ a nation in 
arms”’ to take their navy and their army seriously and not allow 
these great Services to become mere arenas for the display of good, 
bad, or indifferent oratory. That Mr. Churchill remains in the 
oratory stage is shown by his reiteration of the statement that 
the “‘ main feature of the new German law is the increased fighting 
power which their fleet will possess.” Obviously the increased 
fighting power of the challengers demands immensely increased 
fighting power on the part of the challenged—all the more 
because in addition to a mighty fleet Germany possesses a yet 
mightier army, while our Governments have not even begun 
to study the military problem. 


InsTtEAD of the new programme foreshadowed and _ indeed 
promised by the Churchill Press, we are fobbed off with a 
Diciiiiin “reorganisation” and a promise of ships to be 
‘“‘ Dread- built in the future. So far as we can gather from 
noughts’’? 4 statement designedly complicated, not a shilling 

of the supplementary estimate goes to new con- 
struction, though our under-building has been one of the 
many scandals of late years. As regards the Mediterranean, 
about which there is ever-increasing alarm, nothing will be done 
because the Chancellor of the Exchequer is in a Little Navy 
mood, and he has depreciated Consols to such a perilous point 
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that it would probably be difficult to raise a loan though coftite 
que cotte a loan must be raised. Mr. George is apparently 
dividing his time between ruining Consols and another 
raging tearing propaganda which has been wittily summarised 
in the refrain “The Land for the German People.” The public 
must not, however, be misled as to Mr. Churchill’s responsibility 
concerning the Mediterranean scuttle, which has dealt a deadly 
blow to British prestige, and having explained the danger in 
the North Sea, where we have no adequate margin of security, he 
will be unable to hocus the country into believing that we can 
maintain our position in the Mediterranean by detaching 
squadrons from an already insufficient force. After all, what is 
the position in the North Sea? It cannot be exaggerated, though 
First Lords may slur over the shortcomings of themselves and 
their colleagues. Our readers do not require reminding that 
apart from battleships we have to deal with a Power which has 
not lived from hand to mouth or from day to day, but from 
decade to decade, and has realised, as our Government has 
never realised, that a mere battleship without the necessary 
adjuncts in the shape of docks, cruisers, destroyers, submarines, 
air-craft, &c. &c., is as helpless as mere artillery without infantry 
and cavalry; while we have concentrated our gaze on “ Dread- 
noughts,” Germany has remembered that the battleship is but 
one item, though a very big item, in a fighting fleet, and it is 
admittedly a fighting fleet of prodigious proportions that she 
has prepared while we have been content to talk of tons and 
guns, and are destitute of many things required to enable a fleet 
toremainat sea. But evenin the arithmetic of modern battleships 
alone, Mr. Churchill admitted that besides her twenty-five in 
full commission, Germany had four parent ships in the reserve 
division fully manned with active-service ratings which might 
conceivably be employed on an emergency. This would bring 
her total up to twenty-nine, while we should have by the end 
of 1914 a minimum of thirty-three and a maximum of forty-one 
battleships fully manned and in full commission against which 
the comparable German figure is twenty-nine. 
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WE know those minimums and maximums from past experience, 
as the latter always sinks through “ unforeseen causes” to the 
E former. And Mr. Churchill admitted, “ thirty- 
els ; 

three to twenty-nine does not perhaps sound 
a very satisfactory proportion, and it certamly is not an 
excessive proportion, but it is impossible to settle this ques- 
tion merely on numbers.” Then followed the usual business, 
The quality of the ships and the squadrons must be measured, 
“and it is after a full and minute examination of the ships and 
the squadrons that the Admiralty are able to announce that 
they are satisfied with the margins proposed so far as the next 
two and a half years are concerned.” Does Sir Francis Bridge- 
man, the First Sea Lord, subscribe to the view that a margin 
of four battleships in favour of Great Britain over Germany in 
the North Sea gives us national security; does Prince Louis 
of Battenburg accept this doctrine; is the Third Sea Lord 
of the same opinion; are these three distinguished sailors pre- 
pared to come out over their own names and pledge their reputa- 
tions that a margin of four battleships gives us such an advantage 
over Germany as would deter that Power from attacking us 
or would assure our victory in the event of conflict? In that 
case what becomes of the famous report of the three Admirals, 
or the policy of previous Boards of both parties, who in spite 
of the disgraceful manner in which they misled the country as 
to German sea-power, never for a single moment pretended to 
believe anything so grotesque as the views we were told by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty were held by the members of the 
present Board ? It looked as though the experts of the Admiralty 
were prepared to play the same role as the Army Council, who 
became the mere catspaws of the War Minister and said ditto 
to him. When one considers “ the awful suddenness with which 
naval warfare can reach its decisive phase,’ when one realises 
the frantic efforts of Germany to rob us of our naval supremacy 
and secure the dictatorship of the world, with all the warnings 
of history as to the precariousness of naval security owing to 
the enormous risk of naval operations, especially when the Navy 
has no Army behind it and the homeland lies open to the victor, 
it would be nothing less than criminal that any body of men, 
whoever they may be, should allow it to go forth on their authority 
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that, though “thirty-three to twenty-nine does not perhaps 
sound a very satisfactory proportion, and it certainly is not an 
excessive proportion [we quote Mr. Churchill] ... that they 
(the Admiralty) are satisfied with the margins proposed so far 
as the next two or two and a half years are concerned.” There 
was evidently a “rumpus” at the Admiralty over this gross 
abuse of the Board’s name, and within forty-eight hours Mr. 
Churchill was executing the usual wriggle and pretending that 
he had neither meant what he said nor said what he meant, 
which provoked our esteemed contemporary, the Pall Mall 
Gazette, which we all enjoy—save when it is engaged in exalting 
Mr. Churchill—to observe “his dexterity bore too great a 
resemblance to the degree of slipperiness supposed to be peculiar 
to an eel in a bucket of soft-soap.” We decline to join the 
Churchill chorus because we have no use for eels. 


Nor are we impressed by the statement of Mr. Churchill 
that he did not wish “ even to dwell in detail upon the character 
and quality of our ships in the various squadrons, 
as they will be in the years 1914 and 1915. I 
hope it will be sufficient for me to say that the arrangements 
proposed will, in the opinion of the Admiralty, be adequate 
for the needs of 1914 and 1915.” It may be sufficient, but it 
will only be sufficient for the Horse Marines. Independent 
outsiders will watch the proceedings of the Admiralty under 
present auspices with critical vigilance, all the more so as there 
is a revival of Fisherism and a combination of Fisherism and 
Churchillism is capable de tout except doing its duty. On the 
manning problem, which grows more serious year by year 
Mr. Churchill had something to say. The Supplementary 
Estimates provided for a small imcrease of 1500 men, and 
with the increase of 2000 provided in the General Estimate 
they had been practically recruiting for an increase of 
5000 men, but they started 2000 short, “and it would take 
us all our time and probably involve special measures to 
reach the necessary figure at the end of the year,’ and there 
would obviously have to be further large additions to the 
personnel of the Navy during the next four years to attain the 
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The speaker rightly reminded the House that the strain of naval 
service was steadily increasing, and a higher level of work and 
intelligence was demanded year by year from seamen and 
stokers, while the cost of living had greatly risen, which 
had inflicted a real hardship on married men, of whom 
there were a large proportion, while the great imcrease in 
Home service naturally rendered the sailor's life more 
expensive than when a large proportion of his time was 
passed in foreign countries. The House of Commons was 
reminded that the wages and conditions of soldiers, postmen, 
policemen, firemen, dockyard employees, and other State servants 
had sensibly improved in recent years. “It is our duty to see 
that the seamen and stokers and others, on whose courage and 
conduct in peace and war the whole fortunes of the State depend, 
are not left behind or overlooked or neglected. It would ill 
become this House to vote year after year unexampled millions 
for the grim machinery of modern naval war and then to grudge 
the officers and men of the fleet—without whose devotion these 
prodigious engines would only be worthless metal—the rewards 
which are their due, and which are necessary for their comfort 
and their contentment.” 


It was satisfactory to learn that this at any rate was not a 
question demanding prolonged inquiry, “ because all the facts 
necessary for a decision are already well known 
Words, . : 
Words at the Admiralty. It only remains to choose the 
Words. method of applying the means at our disposal so as 
to give the greatest amount of relief and satisfac- 
tiontherefrom. I am not yet ready with definite proposals, but 
I hope to be so, and to bring them before the House when we 
meet again in the autumn.” Once more the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had triumphed and the First Lord of the Admiralty 
had capitulated. It will be a profound disappointment to the 
Navy to learn that long-overdue reforms, concerning which all 
the facts “are already well known at the Admiralty,” must be 
postponed because the wind-bag of Dundee is terrorised by the 
Artful Dodger of Carnarvon Boroughs. The orator concluded 
with a very poor “ get out” as regards the Mediterranean with 
which we need not trouble our readers. Suffice it to say there 
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was not the shadow oi a hint of any intention on the part of the 
Government to look the facts in the face and to provide the 
needful battleships, vital not only for the maintenance oi our 
prestige but for the protection of our food-supplies through 
this great ocean highway where we have reigned supreme for two 
hundred years, and whence we have scuttled under circumstances 
which have prompted Germans to boast, ““We have driven 
the British out of the Mediterranean without firing a single 
shot.”” Mr. Churchill’s assertion after the description he had 
himself given of the position in the North Sea that “a powerful 
battle squadron” would be available for the Mediterranean 
is derisory, and though we own to having been deeply depressed 
by the recent development of a Churchill Press on the Unionist 
side, we are glad to observe that some of those who have been 
foremost—and premature—in booming Mr. Churchill have the 
honesty to acknowledge that his proposals are wholly inadequate 
to the crisis confronting us, as was emphasised by Lord Selborne, 
who subsequently demanded in the House of Lords that there 
should be an immediate construction of eight battleships. Every 
day the position grows worse, because Austria and Italy are 
incited by the inaction of this country to make abnormal efforts 
at the instigation of Germany and to imperil the position of 
France and Great Britain. There is alleged to be a secret under- 
standing between them and Germany for another outbreak of 
‘‘ Dreadnoughts.” 


POLITICIANS are rarely endowed with a sense of humour, except 
when a member sits on his hat, or the House of Commons would 
have been convulsed with laughter by the con- 
clusion of Mr. Churchill’s speech, which was in 
effect a whining appeal to the Dominions to come 
in and do what the British Government neglect or are afraid 
to do. When we remember the insults heaped on these same 
Dominions and their Statesmen in recent years by his Majesty’s 
present Ministers, of whom by far the most offensive was the 
present First Lord of the Admiralty, though the Belgravian 
insolence of the Secretary for the Colonies, Mr. Lulu Harcourt, 
runs him hard, and recall the disgraceful intrigues of a Cobdenite 
Cabinet to promote Reciprocity between the United States 
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and Canada necessarily involving a diminution of trade between 
Canada and the Mother Country and a general weakening of 
economic and subsequently political ties; when we remember 
the indecency with which the Prime Minister danced on the 
grave of Imperial Preference, which he denounced as one of 
the greatest impostures of our time, it was indeed comic that 
Mr. Borden, the Prime Minister of Canada, who was sitting in 
the Gallery of the House of Commons during the Naval debate 
and who represented the defeat of the Reciprocity conspiracy 
to which Messrs. Asquith and Co. were a party, and the triumph 
of the detested policy of Imperial Preference which is too great 
for our parish pumpites to understand, should be the object 
of piteous appeals by the First Lord of the Admiralty to lead 
the Mother Country out of the hideous mess into which she 
has drifted through the ineptitude and the lack of foresight 
and patriotism of the Asquith Cabinet. Mr. Churchill solemnly 
assured the House of Commons that it had been “a source of 
comfort and of encouragement during these last weeks to have 
had by our side the Prime Minister and the other Ministers of 
the Dominion of Canada. It has been like the touch of the hand 
of a strong friend when serious business has to be done.” Under 
the circumstances it is somewhat astonishing that Messrs. 
Asquith and Co. have been conspicuous absentees from public 
functions held in honour of the Canadian statesmen, and we 
note that at the National Liberal Club Banquet so ludicrous 
a person as the Most Noble the Marquess of Lincolnshire (the 
resounding title adopted by a political buffoon) is to take the 
chair, presumably because no serious member of the Party of 
Cant and Cocoa is forthcoming, and yet the Cabinet are fawning 
upon Canada to help them out of their hole. 


As Mr. Churchill told the House of Commons the task of main- 
taining the naval power of the Empire was under existing 
A conditions a heavy one, as nations were arming 
ppeal to , 

Geinada as never before and we had to face the simul- 

taneous building of great modern ships of war 
by many Powers. “We have to protect from all danger or 
alarm dominions and territories scattered over every Continent 
and across every ocean. Well do we understand the truth of 
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Mr. Borden’s words: ‘The day of peril is too late for prepara- 
tion” ”’ What a pity this elementary axiom was not grasped 
earlier, for we have reached the day of peril without preparation, 
and even now the First Lord of the Admiralty appears to mistake 
perorations for preparations. We do not require his assurances 
that the Dominions desire to assist in the common defence of the 
Empire, but we can well understand their difficulties as to the 
wisest course at a time when the Admiralty has knuckled down 
to the Treasury. We hope at any rate that we may hear no 
more from our local politicians of “ banging barring and bolting 
the door”? on the policy advocated for five and twenty years 
by the Oversea Dominions now that the author of that classic 
utterance tells us that 

apart altogether from material aid, the moral effect of the arrival upon blue 
water of these new nations of the British Empire cannot be measured. The 
unity of the British Empire carries with it the safety of its component parts, 
and the safety of the British Empire probably carries with it the peace of the 
world. If we are told that the beginnings of co-operation in defence must carry 
with them the beginnings of association in policy, then I say that both in 
measures of defence and in the direction of policy the co-operation of the 
Dominions with the United Kingdom will be of inestimable benefit to the 
strength of the Empire and to the general cause of peace. 

The speaker was authorised by Mr. Borden and his colleagues 
to say that any special action which the immediate future may 
require of them would not be delayed pending the settlement of 
a final and permanent naval arrangement. “They wish that 
the aid of Canada shall be an addition to the existing British 
programme, and that any step which Canada may take may 
directly strengthen the naval forces of the Empire and the 
margin available for its security. And they tell me that the 
action of the Dominion will not be unworthy of the dignity and 
power of Canada.” We are not in the least surprised to hear that 
Canada will meet the crisis in a manner worthy of her splendid 
example on many previous occasions, and we ieel equally sure 
that though our Cabinet may capitulate to the wild man from 
Wales, the Canadian Government will not be jockeyed into 
undertaking burdens which both the Defence Committee and 
the Admiralty recognise as properly appertaining to the United 
Kingdom, and that in every sense of the word “ the aid of Canada 
shall be an addition to the existing British programme.” 
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But this presupposes an “existing British programme” of 
which there is no serious trace in spite of Mr. Churchill’s definite 
G , pledge some months ago to reply to the new 
anada’s : 

Opportunity ©tension of the German N avy Act. Mr. Borden 

occupies a very strong position and can give 
a proper turn to British naval policy at a critical moment. Lord 
Randolph Churchill once spoke of “ the wilful diffusion of political 
error in regard to a matter of fact.” His son appears to have 
been guilty of that offence in his closing sentence (July 22), 
when he informed the House of Commons “on behalf of the 
Admiralty I shall ask for nothing that is not necessary, and 
I have asked for nothing that I have not got.’ We leave the speaker 
to settle accounts with his newspaper admirers. We must pass 
rapidly over the rest of the debate, which was opened by Mr. 
Balfour, who was generally felt to let Mr. Churchill and the 
Government off too easily, but even Mr. Balfour could not 
conceal his concern at the delay in the additional construction 
rendered imperative by developments abroad. “He (Mr. 
Churchill) had told us of our danger. I think he will admit he 
has told us very little of how he means to meet the danger.” 
He naturally rejoiced at the co-operation of the Dominions, 
and we had the consolation of knowing that we did not build 
for ambition but for peace and security, and so long as that 
continued we should have the support of the Dominions and 
“the enlightened approval of mankind.’ He ended by a 
declaration to be taken to heart by all Ministers, past, present, 
and future, “If war occurs and finds you unprepared—if it 
finds the defensive Powers of Europe without your support 
and your adequate instantaneous and immediate support— 
you and all of us who are dragged into your responsibilities will 
be guilty of the gravest crime against peace and humanity of 
which this country or any country has ever yet been guilty.” 
The Prime Minister spoke as usual, echoing Mr. Balfour’s 
scepticism as to the likelihood of war, and deprecating “ any- 
thing in the nature of panic or scare.’ He conveniently ignores 
the fact that the “ panic or scare” is not so much due to what 
Germany has done and is doing, but rather to what he and his 
friends have left and still leave undone. His facile optimism 
makes a poor impression in the face of his work as the Prime 
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Minister who has presided over our naval decline and has allowed 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to play ducks and drakes with 
our credit. 


THERE was a good deal more talking both on the Naval Estimates 
and subsequently on the vote for the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, but nothing much came of it save that 
Ministers, terrified of their own tale, were disposed 
to back down from every definite statement. 
One Radical at any rate, Sir Compton Rickett, described by The 
Daily News and Leader as “ a Cromwellian N onconformist,’ made 
a plucky and patriotic speech setting forth the plain elementary 
truths concerning Anglo-German relations. The miserable show 
made by the Potsdam Party when they went too far even for the 
India Rubber Government, proves how gratuitous was the latter’s 
perpetual display of the white feather and how unpardonable 
was Mr. Asquith’s latest attempt to mislead the House as to the 
attitude of Germany, who means mischief at the first opportune 
moment, which she will have the advantage of selecting. Mr. 
Churchill did not recover from the severe drubbing he received 
from Lord Charles Beresford, who, speaking from knowledge 
and experience, dealt with the First Lord of the Admiralty very 
much as the Governor of the Bank of England (Mr. A. C. Cole) 
had trounced the Chancellor of the Exchequer at a famous dinner. 
The Churchill Press grew more and more disgusted at the per- 
formances of their hero, while his Parliamentary henchmen—in 
the Unionist ranks—were compelled to reconsider their position, 
though doubtless they will be “nobbled” again through the 
instrumentality of the club which is understood to exist for the 
purpose of enabling junior Unionists to be bamboozled by Radical 
Mandarins. As we go to Press we are much encouraged by the in- 
spiriting example of Mr. Bonar Law, who in a remarkably cogent 
speech reviewed the general policy of the Government, and for the 
hundredth time tore the sophistries of the pompous impostor at 
the head of it to shreds. Even the Times Parliamentary correspon- 
dent was moved to pay a tribute to the Leader of the Opposition, 
who gathers strength month by month, and generally affords his 
supporters a treat by his manner of reducing the Balliol prigs, 
the Belgravian snobs, the charlatans and mountebanks on the 
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Treasury Bench, to a state of pulp and fury. In the words of 
the Times correspondent (see Times, July 26, 1912), “Mr. Bonar 
Law’s speech yesterday in the debate on the vote for the Imperial 
Defence Committee made a great impression on members on 
both sides. The general opinion was that it displayed a states- 
manlike quality for which men look in the Leader of the Party. 
And it reminded some of a speech on a similar theme which Mr. 
Bonar Law delivered last autumn.” We can only regret we cannot 
do justice to it. The difference between Mr. Bonar Law and other 
eminent parliamentarians is that they always believe what they 
want to believe, while he is open to conversion by facts. After 
depicting the situation in no optimistic strain he added : 


In spite of all that has been said, does the country, do the House of 
Commons, do any of us, really believe that there is danger—and vital danger ? 
[Cries of ‘No, No.”] I confess that I have the greatest difficulty in believing 
it myself [Loud Ministerial cheers, led by the Prime Minister]. I confess it. 
I is very difficult for any one to realise something which is not only outside the 
scope of his own experience but outside the experience of his father and grand- 
father before him. My instinct tells me that there is no danger, but my reason, 
such as it is, is in conflict with instinct. But when I use my judgment as best 
I can in considering what the facts of the position are, I say deliberately, that 
in my judgment Lord Roberts did not exaggerate when he said the other day 
that this country had never been in a position of greater peril. Are we sure 
that the Government themselves are not guided more by instinct than by 
reason? I think they are. I think if they were influenced solely by the facts 
as they studied them we should have been doing something else and something 
more in connection with these Navy Estimates than is proposed now. 


We have devoted all our space to various aspects of National 
and Imperial Defence, which, in spite of the vain struggles of 
, parochial politicians are dominating the situation 
Domestic . . . : 
Poltttes to an ever-increasing extent. Foreign nations 
follow our controversies with the utmost interest, 
and Radical newspapers gleefully announced that “Germany 
does not resent Mr. Churchill’s speech.’ How could she? It 
helps her war party enormously for the head of the Admiralty to 
emphasise the formidable development of German sea-power, to 
advise that the German policy of preparation should be imitated 
by Great Britain, and finally to adopt an attitude of helpless 
impotence. Such a flood of words combined with an absence of 
deeds simply plays into the hands of the fire-eaters, and stimulates 
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them to yet greater efforts on the ground that they have brought 
us to a standstill. We earnestly trust that the Opposition will 
leave no stone unturned to remove a public peril. Unionist 
members may fairly retort upon critics who complain of their 
preoccupation in the Parliamentary struggle to the exclusion of 
greater issues: “‘ At any rate we are doing our best to destroy a 
Government whose departure is admittedly a condition precedent 
of any improvement in the situation.” This is true, and the Oppo- 
sition and the Opposition Whips in the House of Commons are 
to be warmly congratulated on their untiring devotion to duty, 
which has enabled them to inflict a succession of heavy blows 
on the demagogues, not only in debate, but likewise in divisions, 
the moral effect of which is not missed by the constituencies, 
which observe a mighty mechanical majority of nearly one hundred 
and twenty brought almost to the vanishing-point on some occa- 
sions, whilst on others it rarely rises above half what it ought to 
be. The Cabinet is clearly on the down-grade, being at sixes 
and sevens on almost every question of policy, while few portions 
of its policy excite any enthusiasm in the party, and the disgust 
of the country steadily grows. Ministers are desperately anxious 
to avoid by-elections, which is scarcely surprising, seeing the 
general slump in their majorities, and the revolt of the average 
labour elector, who is sick of being dragged at the heels of Radical 
millionaires who get all the plums of the party, while the rank and 
file get the kicks. At the same time we must not allow ourselves 
to be deluded by false hopes into anticipating any open splits 
in the House of Commons, or any sensational resignation, either by 
Mr. Lloyd George or by others. “The cohesive power of public 
plunder” is one of the strongest forces in national life, and 
the limpets will cling to the Treasury Bench until they are kicked 
off it. The Government appear to be scraping. through this 
Session, but we trust that in the autumn they may receive their 
coup de grace, if not in the House of Commons then in the House 
of Lords, of whom a great effort is required before it regains 
any portion of the confidence it has forfeited by the tragic scuttle of 
last year. Lord Lansdowne has encouraged expectation by a 
significant hint to the Government. Again we look for deeds, 
not words. 


THE GREAT “ARMY REFORM” 
IMPOSTU RE 


One of the most disquieting symptoms of the present day is the 
changed attitude of the British public towards the question of 
National Defence. An attitude of general indifference varied by 
occasional panics has now changed to one of deliberate self- 
deception, assisted by a combination of various interests to 
obscure the issues at stake and to encourage the general dis- 
inclination to face realities. 

Nothing in this connection is more remarkable than the 
comments of the Press of all parties on Lord Haldane’s adminis- 
tration at the War Office. They are significant of that spirit of 
unreality which the late Secretary for War did so much to foster. 
Since he has stated that in handing over the work to his successor 
he is only passing it from one hand to another, it is all-important 
that we should review that work in the light of first principles, 
decide its value and the desirability of its passing from one of 
Lord Haldane’s hands to the other. 

His predecessors had attempted without: success to remedy the 
defects shown by the South African War. The problem for him, 
as for them, was twofold : firstly, the creation of a foreign service 
army, readily available for service in any part of the world and 
capable of expansion to the widest possible extent on mobilisa- 
tion; secondly, a home defence army which should not have 
the defects of the auxiliary forces as disclosed by the report of 
the Royal Commission presided over by the Duke of Norfolk 
immediately after the war. 

At the outset he found himself handicapped by the necessity 
of effecting a reduction in the Army Estimates in accordance 
with the promises made by the Radical Party. He therefore 
disbanded several infantry battalions, reduced the establishment 
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of the artillery, and handed over certain auxiliary services to 
militiamen and special reservists, thus reducing the regular 
army by some 30,000 men. He disbanded twenty-three militia 
battalions and transferred the remaining 101 battalions to a new 
force, called the Special Reserve, which was made liable for 
foreign service. By this means he claimed to have created a 
foreign service army adequate to imperial requirements. When 
analysed the claim amounts to this: that the troops at home 
were organised in six divisions and four cavalry brigades with 
the necessary Army troops and called an Expeditionary Force. 
They were said to be ready to take the field at short notice, and 
could be maintained there for several months by reinforcements 
from the Special Reserve, whose numbers were fixed at 90,000 
men. The three essentials of this force are: First, that it should 
be capable of speedy mobilisation; secondly, that it should 
be efficient when mobilised; thirdly, that it should have adequate 
reserves. 

There seems no doubt that progress has been made in mobilisa- 
tion arrangements except as regards a most important item, 
the supply of horses. If the Expeditionary Force is to serve 
any purpose on a European battlefield, it will have to mobilise 
at least as quickly as a Continental army. It is therefore 
instructive to note that the Journal des Sciences Militaires, in 
comparing our system of horse registration with that of the 
French, observes that there is with us no preliminary census by 
the civil authority, no complete classification, no obligation on 
the owners to bring their horses to the mobilisation centres, 
that it inflicts great injustice on individuals and means an undue 
strain on the Staff of Territorial districts. It may be added 
that the classification is carried out entirely by Territorial 
adjutants, many of whom have little experience of horses. In 
other words, the system means inevitable delay and the provision 
of horses largely unsuitable. 

As to the efficiency of the force on mobilisation, it is armed 
with a rifle probably inferior to any in Europe. In any case 
it is a makeshift, entailing the alteration and re-sighting of the 
rifles to enable them to fire the new pointed bullet with its lower 
trajectory. So slow, however, has been the progress of the 
work that a large proportion of the Army are still armed, with 
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the old rifle. If we go to war now there will be two sorts of 
ammunition, which will lead to inevitable confusion, and troops 
using the unadapted rifles will be placed at an immense dis- 
advantage against a Continental enemy. The apologists for the 
present rifle assert that the new sighting is better adapted for 
rapid fire. Unfortunately for this argument, the new cartridge 
is exceedingly liable to get jammed in the chamber, which may 
prevent the rifle being fired at all at the most critical time. This 
is being rectified, but the fact remains that the breech action 
is inferior, and is unduly stiff, as the authorities have admitted 
themselves, for an order was issued that the men should con- 
tinually work the breech-block backwards and forwards to make 
it looser. 

The efficiency of a force depends chiefly upon its mobility. 
It has already been observed that the lack of a proper system 
of registering horses will lead to delay inmobilisation. It will 
also lead to delay in the field. The defects of our transport 
system were visible in the manceuvres of 1910. The blame was 
laid, as usual, on regimental officers, but it was chiefly due to 
the substitution of civilian drivers for soldiers and the provision 
of improvised transport. Other armies have overcome, to a 
great extent, the disadvantages of horse transport by providing 
mechanical transport. Colonel Seely, on July 4, admitted that 
we were behind other nations in this respect and more dependent 
on horses. Probably he did not know the full extent of his 
confession. There are, in any theatre of war, only a limited 
number of roads, and it is of paramount importance to march 
as many troops as possible on each road. The Germans and 
French can march three divisions on one road and supply them 
seventy miles from a railway by the use of mechanical trans- 
port. It is literally true that we have never marched even one 
division along a road and been able to supply them at all. 

In other respects our efficiency on mobilisation is impaired 
by the fact that our generals and staffs have little practice in 
the manipulation of large bodies of men. The Commander-in- 
Chief, whoever he may be, cannot have commanded 25,000 men 
even in peace-time, for no general on the active list has done 
so. In addition to this, our air service is in its infancy. Con- 
sidering the development of military science on the Continent 
during the last few years in aeronautics, in motors, and in methods 
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of artillery fire, it is impossible to believe that we are not relatively 
less efficient than we were in 1906. 

But by far the most serious defect, and one which strikes 
at the root of our efficiency, is the dangerously low peace estab- 
lishment of our infantry. At the conclusion of each year’s 
Army manceuvres the Press is full of eulogy of the high standard 
attained, but the public is never told that these highly trained 
battalions bear no resemblance whatever to the actual units 
who shall uphold our honour in the day of battle. The peace 
establishment of a line battalion exclusive of officers is 777, 
of a Guards battalion only 708. The war establishment is in 
each case approximately 1000. The public and most of our 
politicians believe that by some magic process called mobilisation 
these splendid battalions undergo no other change than the 
inclusion of two or three hundred reservists. As a matter of 
fact, from this number of 700 must be deducted the sick, recruits, 
men under twenty years of age,* men at the depot, men who have 
not been trained in musketry. In the Guards, the colour service 
being only three years, there is an even greater proportion of 
immature and untrained men. The result is that the number 
of serving soldiers will not be more than 300 or 400. This will 
mean the flooding of battalions with six or seven hundred 
reservists, many of whom will have been five years or more 
absent from the colours. This will be the condition of the finest 
infantry units in our service. The line battalions will suffer to 
a less extent as regards the influx of reservists, but will be even 
less homogeneous than the Guards. By the linked battalion 
system the units at home are sacrificed to those abroad, and 
the result is that on mobilisation they will consist partly of 
very young soldiers, partly of reservists, with a sprinkling of 
older serving soldiers who may have returned from abroad. To 
understand what this means it must be borne in mind that these 
reservists will be given rifles they have never fired, and the 
sighting of which varies enormously in each case, they will have 
no opportunity of performing even a short route march, and 


* It has recently been decided that for European warfare men of nineteen 
may be taken. 

¢ They actually do one day’s musketry in the year as reservists, but the 
peculiarities of the particular rifles supplied on mobilisation will be unknown 
to them. 
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their ofiicers and non-commissioned officers will in a great 
number of cases be entirely unknown to them. It must also be 
remembered that owing to the development and improvements 
in tactics and training and in every branch of military science, 
a two years’ severance from the colours means that a man will 
find himself completely at sea as regards system and methods 
of infantry work. It is literally true that a battalion trained 
this year at Aldershot would, if war broke out to-morrow, be able 
to carry out no single detail of the system of tactics it had learnt 
in peace. The present system of carrying out the attack is 
complicated to a degree requiring an extremely high standard 
of training and discipline, without which it could never stand 
the test of war. And yet when the authorities never tire of 
telling us that victory depends upon the use and control of fire 
at decisive stages of the attack, we are asked to support a system 
whereby men trained in totally different methods, with totally 
different rifles, often under totally different officers and with totally 
different comrades, will be herded together, called a battalion, 
and within a few strenuous and exhausting days thrown into the 
fighting line against the best-trained troops in Europe, on a 
battlefield which will decide the fate of the world. 

Provided our infantry could obtain a period of three weeks 
in which to shake down, the worst defects of the system would 
disappear. But these troops will have to fight within that 
time. They must leave these shores within a few days. And 
let us compare these realities with that scene in the House of 
Commons a short time ago, when “ Colonel” Seely, deprecating 
any doubt as to the readiness of the Expeditionary Force, held 
up a sealed envelope containing, as he said, documentary proof 
that the force could be mobilised and sail in a few days—all that 
buffoonery and would-be mystery and melodrama when the 
plain truth is that every one of the seventy-two battalions 
comprising the force would be at its worst and most inefficient 
state for at least three weeks after mobilisation, and none would 
be in so evil a case as the six battalions of Guards, which form 
one and a half brigades of the first two divisions to take the 
field and on whom the brunt of the fighting will fall. 

It is true that the present Government are not to blame for 
the lowering of the peace establishment, which was done in 
1904, but circumstances then warranted the experiment; every 
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reservist was a war-trained veteran, there was no necessity 
for a hasty mobilisation and a Continental expedition was hardly 
thought of. Now the whole of our home-serving infantry may 
be required at a few hours’ notice, mobilisation must be completed 
within 100 hours and the ordeal of battle follow within a few 
days. 

The first two essentials of the force are thus seen to be wanting. 
Its mobilisation arrangements are defective as regards the supply 
of horses. Its subsequent efficiency is impaired by defects or 
deficiencies in armament, in transport, in aeroplanes and dirigibles, 
and particularly in personnel. 

The third essential is equally lacking, namely, adequate 
reserves to maintain them in the field. Not only are the numbers 
of the Regular Reserve dwindling owing to the men who enlisted 
on the three years’ basis finishing their period of reserve service 
very shortly, but the Special Reserve, instead of being 90,000 
strong, is only 62,000, and of this number a very large pro- 
portion are under nineteen years of age, and therefore not 
available even for European service. The Militia, on 
January 1, 1907, at the beginning of Lord Haldane’s ad- 
ministration, numbered 88,000, all of whom would have 
volunteered for service if required. It is a disadvantage to have 
to call for volunteers, but it is surely ridiculous to claim that 
the change has provided the necessary expansion for war pur- 
poses. It is claimed by “Colonel” Seely that, whereas in 1907 
only four divisions could have been sent abroad, we are now 
capable of sending six. Unfortunately, even supposing this 
were true, there is apparently no intention of acting up to it, 
for Lord Crewe informed us in June 1910 that we should under 
no circumstances send more than four on the outbreak of war, 
and he has since declared that circumstances might arise in 
which we should send four, or other circumstances might arise 
in which we should send none. Apparently then there are no 
circumstances under which we shall send six. 

Lord Haldane’s next task was to provide a home defence 
army. He transformed the volunteers into a force termed the 
Territorial Army, organised in fourteen divisions, provided with 
general officers and hardly the skeleton of a staff. The training 
performed by this force is little more than that of the volunteers ; 
about 120,000 have not qualified in musketry and only 58 per cent. 
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attended the full period of camp last year. Its numbers are 
approximately the same as those of the volunteers in 1907, 
namely 270,000. It is thus 45,000 under establishment. It 
is slightly superior to the volunteers in having a definite organisa- 
tion under regular officers and has acquired perhaps a little 
more esprit de corps and discipline in consequence. To gain 
popular support for the scheme, every sort of advertisement 
and artifice has been employed. Its author admits his indebted- 
ness first to a panic, secondly to a popular melodrama. 

In every essential respect, even judged by his own standard, 
his work has been given a fair trial, and, in every respect, it has 
failed. This, however, is comparatively unimportant, for, at 
the best, it was entirely inadequate for national requirements. 
History will not blame him because his scheme failed, but it will 
condemn him till the end of time because it was founded on false 
reasoning, nurtured by subterfuge, intrigue and humbug, and, 
worst of all, because its author, after the truth had been clearly 
shown, after the real danger was revealed, not only did not tell 
the truth about that danger and the responsibilities it involved 
on the nation, but deliberately minimised it, told the people 
they had no obligations or responsibilities, and misled them 
as to real issues it was vital they should understand. 

At the outset he posed as an ignorant civilian who relied 
entirely on his “ military advisers.” Assuming an attitude of 
disarming innocence, he quoted their views to the House of 
Commons, much to the bewilderment of the experts, who seldom 
recognised their own opinions when so interpreted. He quoted 
and distorted military authors to prove the value of semi-trained 
soldiers. A ‘‘ national” army was ever on his lips. His scheme 
was to be the last word for voluntary service ; if it failed com- 
pulsion was necessary, but if the country supported him he held 
out anticipations of a citizen force numbering 900,000 men. 
On the plea that it was the basis for national service he gained 
the support of a large section of military opinion, notably of 
Lord Roberts and the National Service League. Having gained 
his point, he betrayed them all. In a very short time he con- 
demned compulsory service as absolutely unsuited to a nation 
having oversea possessions, and accused the National Service 
League of discouraging recruiting for the Territorials. 
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But the true nature of his scheme can best be judged from a 
study of his own words. In his first speech in Parliament inaugu- 
rating his plans of Army Reform, he said: “ The first thing we 
want is absolutely clear thinking about the purposes for which 
the Army exists and the principles on which it is organised.” 

He then gave the country the results of his clear thinking 
during “‘ laborious days at the War Office.” 

The first principle laid down is that “the Navy itself at its 
present strength [7.e. in 1906] is capable of defending these shores 
from invasion.” He then endorsed Mr. Balfour’s dictum “ that 
it would not be possible to attempt an invasion of these islands 
with less than 70,000 men, and that no admiral of the British 
Fleet would undertake such a task.” Furthermore, even the 
landing of 5000 or 10,000 men was impossible “ because they would 
be cut off by the great mobility of our Fleet, which to-day [1906] 
is intensely mobile.” “No general in Europe would throw away 
such forces merely to cause us annoyance.” This would seem 
to depend on the amount of annoyance caused. But let that pass. 
In view of the recent withdrawal from the Mediterranean, “ the 
intense mobility of our Fleet”? sounds like a rather poor joke. 
It is not a joke, however; it is nothing less than “‘ bedrock fact 
for the organisation of our defence.” 

And on this “bedrock fact’? we not only rely to prevent 
invasions and raids, but the “intense mobility” of the British 
Fleet also permitted him to get rid of the forts, magazines, and 
guns along the Surrey hills, 300 of the guns along our coasts, the 
garrisons of St. Helena and Wei-hai-wei, “ superfluities of guns 
and men” in our colonial garrisons, and the surveying of the 
interior of these islands with a view to defence against invasion. 
Not a bad programme to be founded on a “ bedrock fact” which 
has not been able to survive six years of profound peace! So far 
the result of this extreme clarity of thought is that our whole 
organisation for defence is based on the mobility of a fleet which 
is now tied and bound to our own shores. Let not the reader think 
these words are culled at haphazard from the immense number of 
speeches showered upon the country during the last six years. 
They are all taken from his three great speeches delivered on Army 
Reform at the outset of his career at the War Office, and their clear 
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in a work entitled ‘‘ Army Reform, and other Addresses.” The 
book is an exceedingly interesting psychological study. 

He could not conceal his satisfaction at the discovery of the 
bedrock fact. ‘“‘What an advantage it is when you can get rid 
of these things, root and branch, by the aid of firm principle,” 
he exclaimed, and having established the foundation, he proceeded 
to deal with the superstructure. The size of the Expeditionary 
Force must be determined “on strictly scientific principles.” 
One of these principles was that “it differed from the Army of a 
Continental Power in that it was for use abroad and that in ex- 
panding the force in time of war we should always have a consider- 
able interval.” The word “abroad” apparently means “ out 
of Europe,” because he surely did not think that the Army of a 
Continental Power was for use primarily in its own country. But 
here the pellucid stream of clear thinking becomes a little muddy, 
for in a later speech he says that “the striking force must be a 
finer and more costly force than that of a nation seeking to defend 
itself within its own frontiers.” But no Great Power seeks “to 
defend itself within its own frontiers.”” The idea is fundamentally 
wrong. But granted that he means “ out of Europe,” we shall 
then, according to him, always get a “ considerable interval” for 
expansion. He instanced the case of a great war on the Indian 
frontier as a typical one in which “ for the forces on which we should 
depend to expand our Regular Army we should have a time for 
preparation.” Hence he advocated the raising of a large force 
of “citizens possessing the elements of that knowledge requisite 
not only to defend their hearths and homes—because, I think, con- 
sidering the strength of the Navy, they are not likely to be called 
upon to do that—but to come to the assistance of the Regular 
Army in other ways.” This was to be “a reservoir into which 
would flow the various streams of people who take an interest in 
shooting and drill.” It is not generally realised that the original 
conception of the Territorial Army was a reservoir to supply the 
Regular Army, not at home, but abroad; not for the defence of 
these shores, but for the frontiers of the Empire. 

These were only “skeleton ideas.” They took more sub- 
stantial shape in the next great effort at clear thinking, which 
took place on July 12, 1906. It began with a stirring plea for 
fighting efficiency. “Many of the modern type of officers,” he 
said, “came to him with the remark, ‘We hate war. We would 
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that we saw the day when the curse of war was averted from us, 
when it was no longer necessary to prepare forces for our defence ; 
but till that day it is our duty to see that every penny is spent on 
fighting efficiency.’’’ Fancy an officer who hated war so much that 
he almost apologised for wishing to spend money on fighting 
efficiency! This rather Stiggins-like type of officer, however, 
evidently holds the same views on war as those of the old Wiirtem- 
berg regiments who, according to Bismarck, bore on their forage- 
caps the inscription, “‘ Give peace in our time, O Lord !” 

The duty of the Expeditionary Force was defined as acting “ as 
a reserve to reinforce the outposts of the Empire.” “In case of 
necessity for expansion arising, we assume that the people will 
be ready to bear their share of the burden.” 

This idea is further elaborated on February 25, 1907, when he 
appeals to the nation “to recognise that it is only in two lines 
instead of three that we can successfully organise.” He went on 
to say that he laid down “ no standard of the requirements of the 
Empire,” “he had not worked them out,’ but he thought the 
duty of the War Office was to keep six divisions and four cavalry 
brigades in a high state of readiness and to maintain them in the 
field for six months. But why is not clear. Why six divisions ? 
Why not five or seven? And why six months? “After six 
months drafts must be formed by the ordinary machinery of war,” 
whatever that may mean. “It does not follow that we shall use 
the whole of that force at once, and therefore we hope to spread 
out its use for a longer period. But with the wastage of war one 
feels that at the end of six months the resources of the War Office 
may be at an end with that number of men.” Why one should 
get this feeling at the end of six months more than at the end 
of three or four is not clear. The Field Service Regulations state 
that the wastage of war is eighty per cent. for infantry per annum, 
and rather less for the other arms. Therefore in six months the 
wastage would be forty percent. But that is in the whole theatre 
of war and includes infantry on the line of communications, &c. 
If the greater part of the six divisions are in the fighting line they 
may lose thirty per cent. in one engagement. A dozen engage- 
ments, which is a small allowance for six months, accompanied by 
hard marching and bad weather, would wipe them all out long 
before six months. Nevertheless “ we hope to spread them out for 
a longer period.” At the end of six months “ the great reservoir ” 
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of the Citizen Army will pour its streams into the Expeditionary 
Force. But here the brain reels. For what conceivable war 
could this organisation be adapted ? 

It is a “great war” on the “ outposts of the Empire.” It is 
not in Europe, for he is careful to point out that none of the con- 
ditions are applicable to Continental warfare. Is it with Russia 
on the Indian frontier? He referred vaguely to Russia in one 
place, but in another he asks, “Are we menaced by Russia 
to-day ?”’ and replies in the negative. Presumably it is not the 
invasion of Canada by the United States. A native war could 
hardly be called “a great one,” and he does not suggest that the 
Citizen Force should fight natives. Another Indian Mutiny is con- 
ceivable, but the idea of depending on a system of expansion 
which takes six months for the suppression of a mutiny is farcical. 
We return in perplexity to war with Russia. But to our surprise 
we find that at the very time he was elaborating his scheme our 
Foreign Office was working for a rapprochement with Russia. 
It produced the Anglo-Russian Convention, which developed into 
the Entente. But it is inconceivable that your military organisa- 
tion should be primarily based on war with a Power with whom 
you have an “entente.”” The problem is insoluble. Not only 
had he not worked out the standard of the requirements of the 
Empire, but he had worked out another standard which could 
under no imaginable circumstances meet the requirements of the 
Empire. 

And further, while he was evolving impossible standards for 
impossible wars, the real peril was at our very door. Long before 
his career at the War Office began the events preceding the 
Algeciras conference, the retirement of Delcassé and the weakness 
of France had shown the necessity of supporting the Entente 
with something more than naval assistance. The crisis of 1908 
and the Casablanca incident drove the lesson home. Could we 
use the Expeditionary Force on the Continent ? It was capable 
of expansion “ after considerable interval.” We “should not 
use it all at once” but “ hope to spread it out for a longer period.” 
And after six months if “‘ one felt that the resources of the War 
Office were at an end ”’ one would call on the “ soul of the nation,” 
and the great reservoir of “‘ people who take an interest in shooting 
and drill” would pour into the field. But even the British public 
could not swallow that. The truth was coming out, it was 
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necessary to obscure it. It was then he began to speak of an 
“ over-seas’’ Army of 300,000 men, more, he said, “than any 
other nation could send abroad.” The Germans were so wedded 
to the principle of “‘ defence within their own frontiers” that they 
had to call for volunteers for an over-sea expedition. Here a 
gleam of light breaks upon us. Is it possible that the theory 
of slow expansion and a great war lasting six months is due to 
the idea that a civilised power, if it fought us “ abroad” or “ out 
of Europe,” would call for volunteers to do so? But why ? 
Japan sent more than 1,000,000 men oversea, Italy has sent 120,000 
men to Tripoli without calling for volunteers. She is drafting 
reservists into the fighting lines. Spain maintains 47,000 con- 
scripts in Morocco. Or did he just use the expression ‘“‘ overseas” 
army to induce the belief that Germany would have to call for 
volunteers for the invasion of these shores while we could throw 
300,000 men at any moment on the coast of Schleswig-Holstein ? 

But there is little use in pursuing the further course of his 
mental processes. 

From this moment his downward course became more rapid. 
As the European danger grew, public dissatisfaction grew also. 
Recruiting for the Territorials fell off not because the country 
was at ease on the subject of national defence, but because it 
felt that the system was a sham. Lord Esher, speaking with 
authority, informed the House of Lords that the Territorials 
would, in his opinion, remain at least 40,000 under establishment. 
The truth was being realised, it again became necessary to 
obscure it. 

It was then he brought off a great “‘ coup” by the production 
of a pamphlet entitled “Compulsory Service” by Sir Ian 
Hamilton, with a preface by himself. The preface contained 
no explanation of his own apparent change of opinion on the 
subject, no apology to those he had deceived. Compulsory 
service, instead of being a possible ultimate resort, became a 
system absolutely unsuited to our needs. 

As to the book itself, its author either combined a total 
lack of sincerity with an entire absence of humour, or he wrote 
with his tongue in his cheek. It is difficult to believe that a 
man in his position could, under such circumstances, descend 
to the latter method, but there were passages in the book that 
seem capable of no other explanation. The apotheosis of the 
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voluntary system was described in glowing terms as the evolution 
of a “hungry hobbledehoy” into a veteran reservist, “his 
silken hat on his head, his broad chest glittering with medals and 
a sense of voluntarily performed duty in his heart,’ and the 
author informed us “ that if he had the time he would write an 
epic on the subject.” There is not the slightest demand, how- 
ever, for epics from general officers, nor for silken-hatted gentle- 
men. All that is wanted is a good, honest argument demonstrating 
that this system will produce, not only good citizens, but a 
sufficient number of good soldiers. This was his method of 
dealing with the Regulars, but he surpassed himself when he 
dealt with the Territorials. Feeling that the six months’ difficulty 
had somehow to be got over, he informed us that if they had 
to fight to-morrow they would “give the best of enemies a 
bellyful”’ if in a superiority of three to one. After six they 
would have a fair chance of victory with a 25 per cent. superiority, 
always “‘ provided they were gently handled by some one who 
understood them,” who “ would not march them off their legs,” 
and ‘“‘ who would not stake the fate of England on one battle 
fought over open ground.” This inimitable picture of Sir Ian 
Hamilton fighting like a modern Fabius a campaign of exhaustion 
in the neighbourhood of London should have proved irresistible, 
but we are not all capable of rising to such heights of Celtic 
enthusiasm and imagination, and it must be confessed the book 
fell flat except in military circles, where it caused mingled 
feelings of contempt and derision. 

Lord Haldane, however, was still undefeated. A second 
edition was produced, which included a memorandum by the 
First Sea Lord, Sir Arthur Wilson, purporting to prove the 
impossibility of invasion even by a small force. This certainly 
was a great stroke, but the effect soon wore off. If invasion were 
really impossible, why keep 250,000 Territorials on these shores 
with a third of the whole Expeditionary Force to supervise 
their training, while the fate of Europe was being decided on 
the Belgian frontier ? Doubts were increased by some remark- 
able letters which appeared in the Times signed by Colonel 
Von Donner und Blitzen, and which dispelled some of the illusions 
created by the Wilson memorandum. This was the more dis- 
tressing as Lord Haldane had spared no pains to gain the support 
of the Press, and especially of the Times. The military corre- 
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spondent of that paper is by far the ablest military journalist 
of the day. Many of us regretted his appointment to the 
editorship of the newly created Army Review—an organ whose 
value to the powers that be is great since contributors are 
warned that their views must not conflict on fundamental 
points with those of the said powers. Military study is 
thereby diverted into side channels of no importance, and the 
best brains, instead of devising means of ensuring the safety 
of the country, are discussing the relative advantages of having 
four or eight companies in a battalion. 

The Editor is given a room in the War Office * and a salary 
of £500 a year. It is an attempt to induce the impression that 
the views expressed are those of the General Staff. How mis- 
chievous this is is shown by the fact that articles on the German 
Army have appeared in the Times from his pen which created 
the worst effect in that country. 

Having captured a brilliant soldier in Sir Ian Hamilton and 
enlisted a brilliant writer in the Times correspondent, the late War 
Minister now set himself to deceive the public as to the nature of the 
foreign crisis. Invasion wasa figment of the brain, so also was our 
obligation to intervene on the Continent. It seems incredible, 
but it is nevertheless true, that, after the crisis of last September, 
when the Government had decided to send the Expeditionary 
Force if war broke out, Lord Haldane actually described the 
sending of that force to the Belgian frontier as a ‘“‘ hypothetical 
case,’ which it was unnecessary to consider. He followed this 
up by repeatedly making similar statements, thanking Heaven 
that we were not as other nations involved in Continental affairs 
and having foreign obligations to fulfil. The full enormity of 
these statements is not realised. His scheme was already dis- 
credited. If the lesson of last year’s crisis were understood 
its nakedness would stand revealed. Therefore, the lesson 
must not be understood and the nakedness must not be revealed. 
In a desperate attempt to encourage Territorial recruiting in 
the spring of this year, he openly pandered to the extreme 
section of his own party which had attacked Sir Edward Grey’s 
foreign policy and entirely disregarded the disastrous effect 
which this denial of any foreign obligation must have in France. 

As a last act, he repaired to Berlin in company with Sir 


* This was denied in the House of Commons, but it is nevertheless true. 
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Ernest Cassel to produce a “ genial atmosphere” between the 
two countries. The only result was to deepen the mistrust of 
both France and Germany, and to destroy, as far as possible, 
the salutary effect of the unanimous attitude assumed by the 
Triple Entente last September. 

And all this, be it remembered, after the nation had been 
shown clearly and unmistakably what were the true issues before 
it. It had seemed almost by aspecial dispensation of Providence 
that the loosely knit Triple Entente found themselves united 
last year in face of German aggression. The result was not 
only peace for the moment. It led to an extraordinary revival 
of self-confidence in France and a reawakening of national 
sentiment in Belgium. The results could not be lasting in view 
of the steady accession to German strength, but it was one of 
those chances which a statesman prays for. He would have 
taught the people the true lesson, the necessity of creating a 
force capable of maintaining the balance of power with a view 
to the conclusion of an alliance with France and the attraction 
such an alliance would exert on Holland and Belgium; he would 
have wasted no time in discussing the respective advantages of 
different systems; he would have referred them to the first 
principle of strategy, told them the necessity of decisive numbers 
at the decisive point as the only and the cheapest means of 
victory, and, once they realised that truth, the system would 
matter little; that this was no new policy, that the numbers 
had been obtained in former times by subsidising Continental 
coalitions, that this method being no longer open to us we must 
find the numbers ourselves, pointed out that the want of a 
British Army brought disaster to Europe before and that it 
must do so again, and showed the essential heresy of a fleet 
rendered immobile by an inadequate army. And lastly he 
would have appealed not to the passions and prejudices of the 
mob but to the self-sacrifice and patriotism of the people, not 
by obscuring the truth but by making it manifest. 

These were the things that belonged unto our peace—and now 
they are hid from us. But it was he who hid them. He has his 
reward. Mr. Haldane has been raised to the peerage and created 
Lord Chancellor. But few men have served their country worse. 
His methods have borne fruit, his clear thinking has found its 
imitators. On July 4 Colonel Seely told the House that semi- 
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trained troops were capable of meeting regular soldiers because the 
Boers defeated the finest troops we could put into the field under 
Sir R. Buller. Observe the clearness of reasoning. Because the 
Boers, who could all shoot and ride and were trained to fight 
among their own kopjes, defeated our soldiers, therefore Terri- 
torials, few of whom can shoot or ride and none of whom can 
do either well, not trained to fight in any country at all, will beat 
Germans ! 

Such are the evils he has brought upon us. The position is 
becoming steadily worse, it may soon be irretrievable. Nothing 
is to be hoped for from Lord Haldane’s successor, but the duty 
of the Opposition is plain. They must put the whole truth 
before the country, explain the need without producing any 
cut and dried scheme and demand the support of the people. If 
they fail the game is up, but in any case it is the only chance left. 

Meanwhile, the Expeditionary Force must immediately be 
made a reality. In addition to providing mechanical transport, 
an efficient Air Service, and an adequate horse-supply, the peace 
establishment must be increased by 100 rank and file in each 
battalion of the Guards and 50 in each battalion of the Line. 
The additional numbers required for the seven battalions of 
Guards (excluding the Irish Guards with their higher peace 
establishment and the battalion in Egypt composed only of 
seven-years men) would be 700. For the sixty-six Line battalions 
of the Expeditionary Force 3300 men would be required. A 
private soldier in the Guards costs the country annually about 
£60, in the Line about £57. The total cost would thus be £229,100, 
an amount very little larger than that thrown upon the tax- 
payers for the payment of members of the House of Commons ! 

For the rest, it may be that we must, as in former cases, 
meet this last and greatest trial unprepared. But it is not 
fitting that we should meet it in a spirit of shameless self-deception, 
humbug, intrigue and subterfuge. Lord Rosebery recently 
likened the present situation in Europe to the hush before the 
storm. Round us the nations are preparing relentlessly, silently. 
Only in England we must sit with folded hands while clear and 
loud above the stillness, proclaiming our shame, rises the 
degrading, childish babble of these blind leaders of the blind, 


who are dragging our honour in the dust. 
PERCY 


ULSTER AND HOME RULE* 


I am here, at your request, to address you on the day which you 
and your forefathers have been long accustomed to celebrate as 
the anniversary of the most critical and glorious battle in your 
history. Two centuries and a quarter ago an Irish Parliament 
sitting at Dublin menaced the liberty of your ancestors, con- 
fiscated their property and proscribed their lives. For twelve 
months they were left by England, a small but stubborn minority, 
to work out their own salvation, and offer what resistance their 
resources afforded to the designs of their hereditary enemies. 
Their country was laid waste ; their cattle were destroyed ; their 
families were brutally massacred; no act of oppression or of 
brutality was omitted which could try the patience, or excite 
the resentment, of a high-spirited race. The twelve months 
which witnessed the siege of Enniskillen, and the investment of 
Londonderry, the Battle of Newtown Butler, and the engagement 
of the Boyne, taught the world that the Protestants of Ulster 
were men who confronted death with tranquillity in the twin 
causes of liberty and religion. That heroic struggle bequeathed 
to the history of Ireland many memories which will never be 
forgotten, of Tyrconnel, the intriguer; of Lundy, the traitor ; 
of Walker, who breathed his own spiritual courage into the hearts 
of dying men; and, finally, of William, the King, tireless in 
exertion, indomitable of purpose, whose immortal triumph we 
commemorate to-day. 

History affords great memories to great nations, and you do 
well to look to your past alike for inspiration and for hope. Never 
in the history of Ulster has your annual celebration been more 
opportune. Never has it been more necessary to recall the lessons 
of past years than in the crisis which confronts the descendants 
* A Speech delivered in Belfast on July 12, 1912. 
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of those who perished from famine and disease behind the ram- 
parts of Londonderry, or who rendered up their lives in conquering 
the fords of the Boyne. Those who went before you bequeathed 
these lessons above all others, that it is the cause that counts 
and not the consequences; that brave men look at all times to 
their own resolution, but most of all when faced by perils in which 
they can descry no immediate hope. Your position is indeed 
to-day less desperate than that of your ancestors seemed ; but 
it is none the less one which demands the same qualities of gravity, 
resolution, and self-reliance as they exhibited upon so large 
a stage. 

Let us shortly recall the position in which you find yourselves. 
You compose a section of the community of which even your 
opponents have never denied that it is contented, prosperous, 
law-abiding and loyal. You have, it is true, avoided the method 
of calling attention to your grievances which for generations has 
distinguished your political opponents: you have maimed no 
dumb animal; you have shot no woman; you have stabbed no 
Sunday-school child. Your claims, therefore, upon the present 
Government are obviously small in comparison with those of the 
men who dictate Mr. Asquith’s policy. And yet, as compared 
with them, you ask very little. You only ask to be allowed to 
sit, as heretofore, in a Parliament which, amid all the vicissitudes 
of Party politics, has not failed to retain your confidence. You 
only ask that you may be permitted still to enjoy the same rights, 
and still be bound by the same obligations, which are possessed 
and discharged by every citizen of these islands. A foreigner, 
ignorant of the inner secrets of our domestic politics, would not 
and could not believe that any great nation would close its ears 
to an appeal couched in such language and proceeding from such 
citizens. Powerful sovereigns have in the past waged bloody 
wars for the retention of old provinces, or for the conquest of new 
territory. But history records no instance of a State which has 
drawn the sword to extrude from its polity, a loyal, an industrious, 
and a wealthy population. Home Rule, in fact, considered in 
relation to its present sponsors, is the most brazen paradox of 
modern politics. 

What is the explanation of that paradox? It is eloquent 
in its simple infamy. The Irish Nationalist Party controls eighty 
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votes in the House of Commons. Whenever in the last twenty- 
five years the Liberal Party has required those votes as the condi- 
tion of office it has supported Home Rule ; whenever it has been 
strong enough to retain office without those votes it has repudiated 
Home Rule. The whole history of Mr. Asquith proves that he 
cares nothing now, and never has cared, on their merits for the 
proposals which: would, as you are satisfied, consummate your 
ruin. He agreed with Mr. Gladstone when Mr. Gladstone de- 
nounced Home Rule; he agreed with Mr. Gladstone when Mr. 
Gladstone adopted Home Rule; he agreed with Lord Rosebery 
when Lord Rosebery repudiated Home Rule; and he repudiated 
Lord Rosebery when he himself in his turn required the eighty 
votes which had tempted the ambition, and seduced the conscience, 
of Mr. Gladstone. From first to last you in Ulster have been the 
pawns in a game played by others; your case has never been 
considered on its own merits; you are the cheap coinage with 
which Mr. Asquith pays Mr. Redmond for services rendered. The 
Government were defeated in the Budget Election. If the repre- 
sentatives of Ireland had given an honest vote upon proposals 
admitted by themselves to be disastrous to your country, Mr. 
Asquith and his associates would have perished in the Debate on 
the Address. The Prime Minister thereupon made a bargain, 
shameful in its profligacy, with your Nationalist opponents. 
He undertook that if the Nationalist Party would give him the 
appearance of victory at the polls by voting for the Budget, he 
on his part would pay them, price for price, by cheating the con- 
stituencies of their right to decide Home Rule. 

The Budget filled one balance of the scale; Ulster was flung 
into the other. But even a bargain so complete in its abandon- 
ment failed to supply the conspirators with absolute security. 
The House of Lords still remained, able, in the last resort, to appeal 
to those constituencies which on two previous occasions had 
destroyed two previous Home Rule Bills. It became, therefore, 
necessary, to complete their machinations, that the House of 
Lords should be destroyed firstly by a campaign of class-hatred 
in the constituencies unexampled in a Christian country, and 
of which we are still reaping the industrial fruits ; and secondly, 
by an outrage of incredible vileness upon the Royal Prerogative. 
They succeeded for the moment in effecting their purpose; and 
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the same men invite Ulster now, over the ruins of an ancient 
Constitution, to consent in despair to the terms of their own 
destruction. Such are the facts. The position would be more 
tolerable if they were openly avowed, but the last element of 
exasperation, to a nation tired of trickery, is supplied by the 
hypocrisy with which the true motive is concealed. We are told 
of the convictions of the Government and, Heaven help us! of 
their principles; we are told of their belief in the reconciling 
influence of time; we are invited to believe that the Nationalists 
are telling the truth to-day, although that belief involves the 
conclusion that they have been lying for twenty years. 

I believe that you in Ulster are as weary as I am of the sham, 
and the folly, and the unreality, of our present Parliamentary 
discussions. We have spent days, and we shall spend weeks, 
in discussing with the most minute detail a Bill which you know, 
and I know, and Mr. Asquith knows, will never become operative 
in Ulster. But our discussions have been varied by at least one 
vital debate. We discussed for three days whether Ulster should 
be included in, or excluded from, the new constitution. On the 
part of the Government the discussion was a trap. They pro- 
fessed that if Ulster formally demanded exclusion as the condition 
of a treaty of peace, such a demand would deserve and receive 
the consideration of the Government. Yes, but consideration 
was all that they had to give; consent was out of their power : 
for Mr. Redmond had openly avowed that he would never accept 
a measure of Home Rule from the ambit of which the Northern 
Provinces were excluded. What indeed has Home Rule to offer 
to him and his friends with no one to tax and no one to persecute ? 
Even this debate, therefore, lacked reality and honesty, for here, 
too, the tactical explanation was apparent. The Government 
hoped that Ulster would decline the amendment, in order that 
the Coalition might protest to the constituencies: “ We offered 
Ulster exclusion, and Ulster refused exclusion: where is the 
grievance of Ulster? where her justification for armed revolt ? ” 
This plot was frustrated by the vigilance of your leaders, and 
the Government now openly boast that Ulster, either willingly 
or unwillingly, shall send representatives to and be governed by, 
a Home Rule Parliament. Mr. Churchill, indeed, and Sir Edward 
Grey, have indicated rather than explained a vague alternative 
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policy. They hinted of new schemes which might become neces- 
sary if Ulster persisted in her opposition. Yet so contemptuously 
did both these Ministers treat Ulster that neither of them thought 
it worth while to come to the House of Commons to explain his 
utterances on any one of the three days on which this issue was 
debated. 

It is convenient, before we anticipate the ultimate situation, 
to answer shortly a question which is continually asked. You 
are asked why you distrust the Nationalist Members, and why 
you are so certain that the establishment of a Home Rule 
Parliament would be disastrous both to Ulster and the Empire. 
You answer, that is because you know these men; it is because 
you have studied their history ; it is because you choose rather 
to believe them over a sustained period, where they had every 
inducement to speak the truth, than over a limited period in 
which they had every inducement to deceive ; it is because you 
know that the spirit of ascendency, of sacerdotalism, and of 
persecution, is as active and virulent in their ranks as it was 
active and virulent when your forefathers met and drove theirs 
in rout at the Battle of the Boyne; it is because you know that 
they are in their hearts inexorably committed to the policy of 
complete separation from England. You do not desire, and you 
do not intend, to take part under such auspices and with such 
rulers in an interregnum of limited self-government, which is 
only valued because it will prepare the way for a final severance. 
Nor are we impressed when we hear English Liberals inviting us 
to reflect upon the influence of conciliation, or the prospect that 
responsibility will eradicate the inherited passions of so many 
centuries. To them you make three answers. You tell them 
first that you live in this country and that they do not. You 
tell them, further, that you will suffer, not they, you and your 
wives and children, if you are right and they are wrong ; and you 
tell them finally, that they and their reassurances are suspect, 
for they proceed from men who have made themselves partners 
in the guilty conspiracy of which I have already traced the history. 
Let the supporters of Welsh Disestablishment recommend their 
cause, and exhibit their zeal, by personal and not by vicarious 
sacrifices. Let the Labour Party carry the Osborne Judgment 
Bill (if they can) upon its merits, and not by throwing in Ulster 
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as a makeweight. For myself, I have no doubt either of the 
sincerity or of the conclusiveness of this reply. If I were an 
Ulster Protestant I would rather be ruled from Constantinople, 
by the Sultan of Turkey, than by a politician like Mr. Devlin, 
who, if he were as effective as he is defamatory, or as resourceful 
as he is malignant, would be a considerable demagogue. Hatred 
of Ulster breathes in every one of his speeches, a hatred which 
explains, if it does not excuse, the scandalous inventions with 
which he recently slandered Mr. Clark, a Belfast citizen, who has 
brought as much honour to Belfast as Mr. Devlin has brought 
malice. The inclusion in an Irish Executive of such a man would 
be a sufficient exposure of its spirit, its character, and its motives. 

What, then, is the policy of Ulster? You have reiterated 
twice and thrice your solemn warning, that under no circum- 
stances, and under the stress of no combination, will you submit 
to Home Rule. The Prime Minister is to speak next week in 
Dublin. I challenge him on behalf of the Unionist Party to 
declare, if he can and if he knows it, the policy with which the 
Government will meet your resistance. Let him, however, 
devote himself to the only assumption which has any corre- 
spondence with the facts—the assumption, namely, that you 
will never submit. We do not desire to be wearied once again 
with those familiar and sonorous eulogies of the quality of concilia- 
tion; still less do we desire the old recital of worthless paper 
safeguards. We ask a simple question—with what policy is the 
Government prepared to meet the contingency that Ulster will 
in fact do what every competent observer knows that Ulster will 
do? I do not think he will give an answer. I think he will 
drift, and still drift, till the rapids are reached, till the wrong, 
and it may be the tragedy, are consummated. Your course, at 
any rate, is clear, and it becomes you from now henceforth to 
prepare silently, steadfastly and constantly for the gravest crisis 
which has tested the men of your race for more than two centuries. 

Above all, I would most earnestly press upon every man who 
listens to me the vital necessity of maintaining that impression 
of self-restraint and reserve force which has already so powerfully 
and so favourably influenced opinion in the English constituencies. 
ket there be no premature or isolated appeal to force. It is true 
that you have been provoked by a foul and ferocious attack upon 
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children. But you will not let it be truly said that you have 
retaliated upon Roman Catholic citizens of Belfast, inferior to 
yourselves in numbers and in organisation. You will not lose, 
you will gain immeasurably by the exhibition of a composure 
which is in harmony with the example of your forefathers and 
your own former practice. And when the hour comes, as it has 
come to others, when you are called upon to put everything you 
hold dear to the hazard, you will go forward to face that future, 
which the inscrutable purpose of the Almighty has in store for 
you, with the quiet confidence of men who have patiently endured, 
until endurance became treason to their race. 

You are sometimes asked whether you propose to resist the 
English Army. I reply that even if this Government had the 
wickedness (which I do not doubt) it is wholly lacking in the 
nerve required to give an order, which in my deliberate judgment 
would shatter for years the civilisation of these islands. An 
Army which the Nationalist Party has bespattered with coarse 
and cowardly insults, and whose flag it has outraged, will not 
be ordered by this or any other Government to fire upon a loyal 
community which rejoices in the records of their valour, and 
does homage to the colours under which so much glory has been 
won. If, then, as I confidently predict to you, the Army cannot 
be ordered to drive you from the Empire, the prospect is that 
you will be cast out from Parliament by the decision of a Parlia- 
ment which is everywhere repudiated by the constituencies. It 
may be within their competence (however mad and wicked the 
act) so to cast you out, but when that is done their right is at 
least exhausted: they have no claim, either legal or moral, to 
determine the Government under which you shall live, or to 
prescribe the masters of your new fortunes. It will then be for 
the moonlighters and the cattle-maimers to conquer Ulster them- 
selves, and it will be for you to show whether you are worse men 
or your enemies better men than the forefathers of you both. 
But I note with satisfaction that you are preparing yourselves 
by the practice of exercises, and the submission to discipline, 
for the struggle which is not unlikely to test your determination. 
The Nationalists are determined to rule you. You are determined 
that you will never be ruled by them. A collision of wills so 
sharp may well defy the resources of a peaceful solution. Should 
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these fail, you will, in my judgment, be entitled to forget the 
community which has driven you forth, and to combine in opposi- 
tion to the community which claims your allegiance as the fruit 
of a corrupt and abominable bargain. You will have regained 
the free discretion of free men. And, I say here, speaking as I 
believe under our present representative system on behalf of 
the majority of the English constituencies, that in that dark 
hour of your trial, should it unhappily come, you will not lack 
the active support of thousands in England who realise that your 
liberties are being subverted by revolutionary means, and that 
those who acquiesce in the consequences of revolution to others, 
will in their turn become the victims of revolution. 

I do not underrate the gravity of this statement ; still less 
do I underrate the responsibility which I undertake in making it. 
I and my friends have considered the situation deeply. I know 
not whether agreement would be complete among us upon the 
rights and duties of Ulster, had a specific appeal been made to 
the constituencies, under circumstances really enabling them to 
pronounce upon this Bill. But on this we are all of us agreed, 
that the crisis has called into existence one of those supreme issues 
of conscience amid which the ordinary landmarks of permissible 
resistance to technical law are submerged. We shall not shrink 
from the consequences of this view, not though the whole fabric 
of the Commonwealth be convulsed, and we shall tread with you 
the path of your destiny knowing that, whether it leads to freedom 
or to disaster, it is the only road which does not lead to dishonour. 


F. E. Smits. 


THE INTELLECTUAL BANKRUPTCY OF 
SOCIALISM 


AND SYNDICALISM AS A PROPOSED SUBSTITUTE 


Au schemes of extreme social reform have, for sixty years at 
all events, claimed to be forms of Socialism. But, owing partly 
to the criticism of thinkers, and partly to that of events, Socialism 
has become of late, to an appreciable degree discredited; and 
the ideas and desires of many of its most ardent advocates have 
sought to re-embody themselves in what claims to be a new 
creed, different from though kindred to it, which goes by the 
name of Syndicalism. 

I propose in these few pages to summarise the funda- 
mental features of Socialism, considered as a theory and also 
as a working scheme, as it was under the influence of Marx, 
and as it has come to be to-day; and then to point out that 
Syndicalism, in so far as it means anything coherent at all, is 
nothing but Socialism reduced to its most degraded form by a 
rejection of everything which, in the course of two generations, 
the more competent Socialistic thinkers have learnt, and by 
a return to the lowest of those crudities which they have now 
agreed in repudiating. 

THE EVOLUTION OF SOCIALISM AS A THEORY SINCE THE Days 
or Marx. The sole practical object in respect of which Socialism 
is peculiar being the redistribution of purely material wealth 
on principles of equality which have never as yet been realised, 
it is plain that for Socialists the whole of their constructive 
proposals must turn on their theory of how wealth is produced. 

Accordingly, we find, as a prominent fact of history, that 
the early Socialistic experiments made (for the most part by 
European settlers in America) between the close of the eighteenth 
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and the middle of the nineteenth century, were based on the 
idea that the one and only agency involved in the production 
of material wealth is labour. This idea, however, was hardly 
more than a loosely assumed axiom till Karl Marx, in a work 
(published 1865) which has since been called “the Bible of 
Socialism,’ claimed to have raised it to the rank of an exact 
scientific formula, defining “labour” as that kind of manual 
effort which the masses of mankind, under the existing capitalistic 
system, sell for wages to a small minority of employers. 

Now in favour of this doctrine there are two things to be 
said. . 

One is that, if it be once accepted, the conclusions which it 
aims at establishing follow from it with instantaneous 
certainty. 

The other is that, as applied to societies of a very primitive 
kind, it is true; for in such societies nobody, except as a manual 
labourer, takes any part in the productive process at all. 

But, in spite of its unrivalled utility as a basis for the Socialistic 
gospel, and in spite of the fact that, as applied to certain actual 
conditions, it may be true, it has not escaped the criticisms of 
Socialistic thinkers themselves. For although it may be a 
sufficient explanation of wealth-production among men in their 
social infancy (when the total product is small and of a very 
rudimentary kind) it offers no explanation at all of what is 
to-day, for Socialists as for everybody else, the crucial fact to 
be explained. This is the fact that, in countries such as our 
own, the amount of wealth produced per head of the population 
annually is now incomparably greater, not only than it is amongst 
savage or semi-civilised tribes, but than it was even in countries 
like our own at the close of the eighteenth century. 

Accordingly, during the last twenty years, gradually at 
first, and of late with marked rapidity, the Socialistic theory 
of production has undergone a fundamental change. Nearly 
all its exponents who have any pretensions to be thinkers 
have by this time practically repudiated the doctrine of Marx 
altogether, and vie with each other in proclaiming their full 
recognition of the fact that the enhanced production of wealth 
in the modern world is not due to the labour of the average 
man alone, but to the co-operation with such labour of activities 
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of a different kind, which are found to an efficient degree in 
exceptional men only. 

Thus Mr. Sidney Webb in a remarkable passage, after 
advocating, as all Socialists do, the extinction of private 
ownership in any of the means of production, goes on to 
observe that the accomplishment of this result would be no 
more than half the battle. After all private monopolies of a 
material kind had been abolished, one other monopoly, he 
said, would still remain to be dealt with—the most obstinate 
and fundamental of all; this being, to use his own words, 
“the natural monopoly of business ability, or of that special 
energy with which some men are born,’ and in which the 
majority of men are lacking. 

Here we have an example of genuine intellectual progress— 
of theory gradually adjusting itself to the complexity of actual 
facts. But if serious Socialistic thought has really thus arrived 
at a recognition that the faculties involved in the production 
of wealth to-day are of many kinds, and not of one kind, and 
that these as embodied in individuals are highly unequal in 
their efficiency, it might seem that the result would be abandon- 
ment of the Socialistic scheme altogether. For if, as is assumed 
by Marx and by all Socialists likewise, wealth is due to individuals 
in proportion as they contribute to its production, and if it be 
now admitted that some are indefinitely more productive than 
others, what becomes of the claim for an approximate equality 
of reward ? 

Modern Socialists are well aware of this difficulty; and 
the whole history of recent Socialistic thought may be described 
as little else than a series of attempts to get rid of it, and to 
reconcile a frank recognition of the inequality of individual 
contribution with the old demand that the total shall be appor- 
tioned equally. 

These are all reducible to one or other of two arguments, 
One of these, however, is not so much an argument as a retort. 
We may dispose of it in a few words, and will then pass on to 
the other. 

The argument which I have described as a retort may be 
briefly summed up as follows. When various kinds of effort, 
from that of the great thinker down to that of the wheeler of a 
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wheel-barrow, are equally necessary to the production of a 
given result, each of these produces an equal part of it. Thus, 
if common labour, represented by 1000 labourers, produces some 
product which is worth £1000, and if subsequently the same 
labour, directed by two of “ the monopolists of business ability,” 
results in the production of a product the value of which is 
£2000, the increment, though it may seem at first sight to be 
due to ability only, is really due to labour, in precisely the same 
degree, though the amount and quality of this may have under- 
gone no change whatever; for though labour, had there been 
no ability to direct it, could certainly not have produced the 
increased total by itself, ability would have been equally barren 
if it had not had the labour to direct. Now, whatever other 
defects may be latent in this argument, it is perfectly useless 
for the actual purpose in view, not because it does not lead to 
the particular conclusion stated, but because this conclusion 
is quite other than the one desired. For when Socialists desire 
to justify a substantial equality of distribution, they mean a 
distribution which is equal in respect of individual men, whereas 
this argument relates not to men, but to faculties. Let it be 
granted that, in the case described, the amount which is due to 
labour is a full half of the additional £1000, and that ability, 
however exceptional, has no right to more than £500; yet £500 
in the one case would be divided amongst 1000 men and in the 
other case amongst only two. Thus equality, as between. 
individuals, would be just as far off as ever. The conclusion 
desired by Socialists is here not so much as touched. 

The other of the two arguments, which alone represents the 
serious movement of modern Socialistic speculation, is of a 
very different character. It is really directed towards the result 
desired, and has, however illusory, a genuine philosophical 
basis. It sets out with a consideration of the various wealth- 
producing faculties, not as generalised forces, but as forces 
embodied in individual human units; it admits that of these units 
a few are indefinitely more productive than the many; and 
that, if we accept as realities the data of crude experience, the 
principal producers of to-day are a minority and not the masses. 
But, while admitting these facts, it endeavours to get behind 
them. It urges that, however great and however necessary to 
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the community may be the special productive energies which 
exceptional men monopolise, these men would not be what 
they are, if it had not been for the course of sociological evolution 
which preceded them, and the mass of general conditions by 
which, ever since their birth, they have been surrounded. Hence 
it is urged that though the exceptional man in industry must no 
doubt be recognised as the cause of exceptionally large products, 
yet of these he is, in Herbert Spencer’s phrase, “ the proximate 
cause only’’: the true producer being those conditions and 
antecedents from which he, in common with the least efficient 
of his fellow citizens, has sprung. 

Now that this line of argument has certain facts at the back 
of it is obvious, but before we are in a position to judge 
what it is really worth we must first note that if it leads to any 
practical conclusion even remotely resembling that which Mr. 
Webb and his friends draw from them, both the facts and the 
conclusion in question are very incompletely stated. In the 
first place as to the facts. The exceptionally efficient producer 
in any given community owes his “ special activity or energy,” 
not to the generalised conditions of that community only. He 
owes it to the human race from the earliest beginnings of humanity ; 
to the geological development of the earth, and to the constitu- 
tion of the solar system. To say, therefore, that such a man, 
though the proximate, is not the real producer of the products 
which result from his activity, and would not be produced 
without it, is merely to say that, in order to work at anything, 
he must firstly have come into existence, and must secondly 
have a world to work in. 

But the matter does not end here. This is no more than the 
beginning of it. If the exceptional producer has really no claim 
to his own products, because he has no claim to any property 
in his special industrial efficiency, he has similarly no claim to 
any property in his own general character, nor is he the proper 
object of any of those feelings, whether of affection or otherwise, 
which ever since the human race began human beings have 
entertained for one another, and without which human life would 
be empty. In short, if the theory here in question should ever 
be really acted on, all society would be reduced to chaos, and 
all connection between action and motive, and the consequences 
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of action, would be destroyed. Human personality itself would 
be expunged from the categories of existence. 

Here, little as Socialistic thinkers may realise the fact, we 
have simply the old paradox, familiar to philosophers ever since 
philosophy began, which denies that the many can co-exist with 
the One, and reduces all change, all action, all seemingly separate 
existences, to manifestations of a single principle. Of this 
philosophy, as bearing on human affairs, it is enough to say 
that, however flawless may be the arguments by which speculative 
sages defend it, not one of them has ever acted on it for a single 
day of his life, and any community which consistently acted on 
it for a month would at the end of the month be stark mad or 
dead. 

Such, stated broadly, has been the history of Socialism as an 
intellectual movement. Its leaders, in moving away from a 
principle which is applicable to certain real, though remote 
conditions of society, have landed themselves in a theory which 
has no practical application to any possible constitution of 
human affairs whatever. The only alternative which they have 
been able to devise or discover for the absurd proposition that 
in the productive process of to-day ordinary hand-labour, 
or the ordinary hand-labourer, does everything, consists of the 
proposition, which is more absurd still, that nobody does, and 
that nobody produces anything—or to make a long matter 
short, that nobody is anybody. 

What, then, is the moral to be drawn from this curious intel- 
lectual denouement ? It isnot that Socialists, in respect of their 
natural capacities, are less capable than most people of reasoning 
in a reasonable way. It is that the sole distinctive objects of 
Socialism are objects which are, in the nature of things, impossible, 
like the squaring of the circle, or the construction of a perpetual 
motion, and that these objects cannot be presented as possible, 
except by a train of reasoning which is in itself fundamentally 
fallacious. 

Tue History oF SOCIALISM REGARDED AS A CONSTRUCTIVE 
Scneme. And now from Socialism as a theory, let us turn to its 
practical programme. The history of this we shall find to have 
been essentially similar. We shall find that the essence of its 
practical scheme at starting having been the destruction of 
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certain existing conditions (e.g. the control of the labourer by 
the employer), its exponents have been brought back by the 
necessity of formulating the conditions which are to replace 
these, to a scheme in which the old conditions are in all their 
essentials reconstructed—changed in name, but with every 
feature sharpened, which Socialism promised and set out to 
obliterate. 

Let us consider briefly what the principal of these features 
are. The majority, Socialists say, under the modern system of 
capitalism have no wealth-producing property of any sort or 
kind. They are, therefore, not independent. Further, the incomes 
on which they live, instead of coming to them directly from 
the sale of their own personal products, come to them in the 
form of wages, paid to them by dictatorial employers. Hence, 
to say that the majority are not independent is a very insufficient 
description of them. They are virtually, though not nominally, 
slaves; for the wage-system is merely slavery under another name. 
Socialism promises to raise all of them to the status of proprietors ; 
it promises that the wage-system shall be root and branch 
abolished; and that every man, in virtue of his manhood, shall 
enjoy economic freedom. The only scheme of reasoned Socialism 
which has ever been seriously suggested, is one under which 
all the means of material production and distribution (such as 
land, machinery, warehouses, shops, shipping, and railways) 
shall be owned by some central body, commonly called the 
State, on behalf of, and as representing, the nation, and be used 
by the State for the benefit of all alike. 

Now from the point of view of these average workers, who 
must constitute in any case the great bulk of the community, 
and who at present live by selling their labour for wages, what 
change would be effected in their present condition by a universal 
diffusion of property in the sense that has just been indicated ? 
What would the possession of property in this sense mean for 
them? And would the conditions under which they received 
their incomes differ from what is now denounced as the system 
of “ wage-slavery ” ? 

The advantages which property at present confers on the 
possessors of it, are all or any of the following: (1) The 
means of living, not necessarily in idleness, but without the 
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performance of work which brings any material gain. This is 
what is commonly called the possession of “an independent 
income.” (2) The freedom to save by way of ordinary invest- 
ment, a portion of present income with a view to its sub- 
sequent augmentation. (3) The freedom, on the part of any 
active and capable man, to use such savings, or his whole 
original capital, in work performed or else controlled by himself, 
and to enjoy himself the full results of his enterprise. Such 
is the case when a peasant owns the land he cultivates, 
or when an inventor devotes all his capital to the realisation of 
a new invention. 

But were property distributed in the manner proposed by 
Socialism, every one of these advantages would disappear. If 
a man has an income of £500 resulting from shares in the London 
and North Western Railway, he can live on it without the per- 
formance of any corresponding work; but if all the capital of 
the Company were owned in equal portions by the employees, 
these men, unless they worked as they do now, would not receive 
any income at all. Nor could any of them alter this result in 
their own favour by devoting any parts of their incomes to the 
formation of fresh capital, or the acquisition of larger shares 
of the old. Were this allowed, as has often been pointed out, 
the régime of private capitalism would at once be set on foot 
again. Lastly, it is equally obvious—and this is still more 
important—that no personal property in the means of production 
and distribution could exist, which would enable any worker 
to use them according to his own judgment, or at all events to 
derive any special profit from his use of them. 

So much, then, for the promised diffusion of property. Let 
us now consider the promised abolition of the wage-system, and 
the establishment of that vague something which is called 
“economic freedom.’ It must be sufficiently obvious from 
what has been said already that Socialism, instead of abolishing 
that system, would perpetuate it and make it universal. Since 
nobody would receive his income in the form of his own immediate 
products, or the usufruct of the land or the implements of pro- 
duction used by him, he could receive it only from the national 
employer, namely, the State; and since it stands to reason 
that some work would be exacted from him in return for it, this 
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income would be identical with wages as they are paid to-day. 
In what possible sense has a man more “ economic freedom” if 
he works as an employee of a State railway than he has if he 
works as the employee of a private capitalist ? He has to per- 
form the same technical work, and to perform it on what are 
essentially the same conditions; the only difference being, in 
the case of his failure to perform it, that whereas the private 
employer would do no more than get rid of him, the State, which 
could not get rid of him, would have to submit him to some form 
of penal discipline. 

In summarising the necessary results of concrete Socialism 
thus, I am not merely stating the conclusions which must force 
themselves on the logical intellect. An effect incomparably 
wider has been produced by the educative spectacle of State 
Socialism as realised in an increasing variety of ways. Of 
recent strikes many of the most violent and vindictive have 
been strikes either against the centralised State (as in the case 
of the Western Railway in France), or against popularly elected 
bodies as managers of tramway services. Admissions are now 
frequent on the part of Socialist writers that Socialism, merely 
as Socialism, would be compatible with the most intolerable 
tyranny. One of the contributors to a well-known Socialist 
journal has lately declared that “life under State Socialism 
would be Hell, and that were Socialism established in England, 
every self-respecting Englishman ought to emigrate”; whilst in the 
latest English volume in sympathy with Socialist aspirations, the 
t'me-honoured name of Socialism is explicitly discarded altogether. 

This revolt has recently expressed itself by the substitu- 
tion of what is now called Syndicalism for Socialism, as 
embodying the creed and scheme of the more active of the 
would-be revolutionaries; and the ideas by which this move- 
ment is animated are well worthy of consideration because, 
whilst constituting an attack on the fundamentals of all Socialism 
as a theory, the movement is directed towards objects professedly 
the same as those which amongst the masses have rendered 
Socialism popular. 

SYNDICALISM AS AN ALTERNATIVE TO SociaLism. The prin- 
ciples underlying the “Syndicalism ” of the new Trade Unionist 
leaders may be best understood by an‘examination of their 
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avowed objects in connection with the recent coal-strike, and the 
general ideas to which they gave utterance during the course of 
it. These ideas are summed up in the doctrine that in each 
industry all the implements and other capital employed should be 
the property of those who are engaged in it now as wage-earners ; 
and that these persons should own, and sell on their own behalf, 
the total products at prices fixed by themselves. Thus the 
leaders of the coal-strike in South Wales plainly declared that 
their policy was to use the strike as a means, not of remedying 
the grievances which were advanced as the immediate excuses 
for it, but of rendering the position of the employers altogether 
intolerable, and of so interfering with production that all profits 
would disappear, and the ownership of the mines thus pass to 
the men who would have proved that, unless they owned them, 
they could make the ownership valueless. 

Now whilst this policy is, as will be pointed out presently, 
in one respect an embodiment of Socialism in its earliest theoretical 
form, it constitutes in another respect a fundamental and a 
violent repudiation of the main constructive idea of all forms 
of Socialism whatsoever. The essential principle of constructive 
or concrete Socialism is that no form of property essential to 
the business of production shall be the subject of any monopoly 
—that is to say of sectional ownership. But it is precisely 
such sectional ownership, that Syndicalism aims at perpetuating. 
The prospect dangled before the colliers has been the owner- 
ship of the coal-mines by themselves, and the power that 
would thence accrue to them of “holding the rest of the 
community to ransom ”’—that is to say of outdoing the utmost 
feats of rapacity which even Marx ever imputed to the most 
rapacious of individual owners. 

If the men who have entertained ideas like these as to coal- 
mines imagine themselves to be champions of the cause of Labour 
in general, they are not even consistent with themselves; for the 
moment their principles came to be applied generally, the whole 
of the advantages of Syndicalist ownership would disappear. 
So long as it was confined to one group of workers engaged 
in the production of one article of first necessity, such as 
coal, such workers, if their business did not collapse from 
within, might no doubt secure exceptional wealth at the expense 
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of the rest of the community; but the moment other industries 
followed the same policy, the situation would completely change. 
If the implements and materials of bread-making were made 
the exclusive property of ploughmen, reapers, and millers, we 
should have a second syndicate which could hold the first to 
ransom just as effectively as the first could hold the second. 
If a third syndicate owned all the sources of water, -the battle 
would become triangular and the end would be that each of 
the three parties would learn that the game of ransom, like the 
game of thrashing a man, is a game which is possible only when 
only one man can play it. Prices and earnings under Syndi- 
calism, just as prices and earnings under the existing system, 
are determined not by what the producers of any one class of 
goods demand, but by what the producers of other goods are 
generally willing to pay. Under any system of society the 
kind of equilibrium which thus naturally establishes itself would 
have to be protected from disturbance, or else positively regu- 
larised by the State. Under the existing system the State 
protects it from disturbance. Under Socialism the State would 
regularise it by taking all businesses under its own control. 
Under either system, Syndicalism, as an instrument of ransom, 
would disappear, and, in fact, regarded as a constructive scheme, 
it differs from Socialism only in representing a frantic rejection 
of the one practical principle which renders Socialism a thinkable 
scheme at all. 

On the other hand, whilst rejecting the most reasonable 
element in Socialism on its constructive side, Syndicalism, as an 
economic theory, represents a harking back to everything in 
the Socialism of the past which the educated Socialists of to-day 
have rejected as crude and obsolete. It is a harking back to the 
doctrine, together with those directly associated with it by 
Marx, that all wealth is the product of manual labour alone. 

Such doctrines are like the stale dregs of beer which 
Socialists of the more thoughtful kind have left in their abandoned 
glasses; and with these dregs the new Trade Unionists fuddle 
themselves, and reel into the world mistaking inebriety for 
the illumination of knowledge, and advertise their condition by 
shouting that “‘ they are going to stagger humanity.” 

W. H. Mattock. 


- AERODROME REFLECTIONS 


WHEN time has buried in oblivion the superficial things of to-day, 
and only the realities survive, the “ invention” of the aeroplane, 
stripped of the obscuring processes by which it has gradually 
been evolved, will stand out in the history of the twentieth 
century as conspicuously as the invention of the locomotive did 
in the history of the nineteenth century. The unwieldy, medieval- 
looking machines in use to-day, crudely simple, like Nature’s 
own early attempts in winged life, will arouse the same sense of 
pity and admiration that we experience on comparing “ Puffing 
Billy” at Darlington with the modern railway engine. 

There is no story in science more encrusted with romance 
than this quest after the secret of the birds. Generation after 
generation has seen men struggling in vain to reach the goal, 
and has jeered at the failures of these prophetic minds. There 
were the birds around them, soaring, swooping, gliding, often for 
long periods without a visible motion of the wings, the essence 
of grace and ease, and yet every effort of man to copy their 
example only ended in failure, and sometimes in death. Every- 
thing required for gliding flight had been available since the time 
when men learned the art of weaving and of fashioning wood ; 
yet the famous. German, Lilienthal, who was killed during one 
of his experiments so lately as the year 1896, was the first man 
to develop gliding—the basis of mechanical flight—into a practical 
thing. Lilienthal to some extent guided the experiments of the 
young Englishman, Pilcher, who was killed in 1899; and it was 
Lilienthal’s triumph which inspired the Brothers Wright. The 
recent death of Wilbur Wright from typhoid fever has reminded 
the world of the astonishing performances of the two brothers— 
the real inventors of mechanical flight—how for years, in a 
manner more suggestive of the Middle Ages than of the New 
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World, they withdrew to the seclusion of the Kill Devil Sand Hill 
in North Carolina; how they there constructed a machine and 
engine; and how, unbeknown to the outer world, they actually 
made a flight of twenty miles with it in 1905, three years before 
Henry Farman performed what was thought an amazing feat 
by flying a circular kilometre. 

There are still to be found in aviation, besides a small 
section of somewhat swaggering people, the picturesque figures 
connected with all pioneer life, full of hope and _persever- 
ance. On most of the flying-grounds you will find the workshop 
of the enthusiast tucked away amongst the rows of corrugated- 
iron sheds. There he works all day at the idol of his existence, 
and there he sleeps and eats under the same roof as his machine— 
the expression of all that is best within him—to which one day 
he will entrust his life. Money is not generally his goal. He 
works, like most pioneers, for the sake of the thing itself, 
gripped by the fascination of bending to the use of man 
the very laws of Nature which seemed most intractable. 
And this struggle, set in the big spaces of Eastchurch on 
the bleak Isle of Sheppey, or within sight of the Druid remains 
of Stonehenge on Salisbury Plain, has something impressive 
about it all. 

At last, like a butterfly from its chrysalis, the machine 
emerges from her shed, ready for a trial flight. First her creator 
takes her rolling along the ground, then for “long hops” a few 
feet up, and then, as confidence grows and knowledge of her 
whims and tricks increases, he ventures on a turn, and soon— 
if the design fulfils its author’s expectations, which, alas, how 
often it does not!—she has qualified as a reliable aeroplane. 
Thenceforward she is to him an inexhaustible source of interest, 
for every aeroplane has a strong individuality of her own, 
a knowledge of which may save the pilot from many a 
critical situation. Every day when he takes her out he watches 
for some new characteristic, good or bad, like a father watching 
the development of his child, so that he may foster the good 
and endeavour to eradicate the bad, and may know just 
how far he can call upon her when they have to pass together 
through an hour of stress. And the man who achieves the 
most perfect harmony between his own powers and those of his 
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machine is, other things being equal, the soundest and most 
successful aviator, though not always the most showy. 

The year 1908 may be called the coming-of-age year of modern 
aviation, though it was not until March 1910 that the Royal Aero 
Club of the United Kingdom issued its first pilot’s certificate. 
The following standing records of to-day show at a glance into 
what the embryonic efforts of four years ago have developed : 

Lieutenant B. H. Barrington-Kennett, of the Royal Flying 
Corps, holds the world’s record for a non-stop flight with passenger, 
namely 249 miles; and the record non-stop flight for an aviator 
unaccompanied by a passenger is 460 miles. The record altitude 
flight is 12,828 feet, and the speed record is 104 miles an hour 
over a five-kilometre course. 

Things may move slowly for the next few years, and con- 
servative persons of middle age are wont to reproach the 
enthusiasts who see visions into the future and persist in talking 
of the wonders which are going to be achieved. It has always 
been so with every progress in the world’s history. Some of the 
older men in the aeroplane business itself object to the anticipa- 
tion of greater things; they too in their day saw a vision, and 
by their enterprise and intelligence they have helped to realise 
it; they cannot believe that there is anything beyond. And 
so it is that even in aeroplane construction—a science only a 
few years old—there are the conservatives living in the past, 
building new machines on outworn principles, in blissful confidence 
that the developments which have taken place subsequent to 
their own great efforts are faddy and useless. 

But are we to believe that the ever-swelling number of men 
who are devoting their lives to the perfection of human flight 
will accept any arbitrary limitation to the scope of practical 
possibilities 2 The lessons of past experience surely justify the 
confidence that a problem such as the secret of soaring flight, the 
discovery of which in itself would represent an immense advance 
in aeronautics, will not long withstand the onslaught of human 
perseverance and scientific study, already possessed of one of 
the clues to its solution. Soaring flight is neither demonstrably 
impossible to achieve, nor a mere figment of the imagination, 
Nature has given us her solution in the birds; and no one has 
proved the problem to be insoluble by man, though observers, 
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failing to explain it by the laws with which they are acquainted, 
have sometimes sought refuge in ingenious suggestions such as the 
existence of unknown gases generated from the air by the vibra- 
tion of the bird’s wings, and so forth. As Wilbur Wright tersely 
expressed it in one of the last letters he was destined to write, 
“the real problem now confronting us is to find out whether we 
too, like the birds—once we are in the air—can stay in it 
indefinitely. The bird can do it. Why shouldn’t men?” And 
in point of fact the Brothers Wright, those supreme exponents 
of human flight, have, without recourse to wild theories, but by 
the improvement of their gliders, the study of the atmosphere, 
and by exquisite skill in the art of flying, succeeded in remaining 
in the air no less than nine minutes at a time on a machine 
without an engine. 

There has been nothing more remarkable in the short history 
of aviation than the development of the human element. 
““ Motive power and force,’ wrote Otto Lilienthal, “‘ are numeric- 
ally limited, but not so skill. With ‘force’ we are, sooner or 
later, confronted by permanent impossibilities, but the progress 
of our skill can only be temporarily checked by difficulties.” 
Airmanship, like watermanship in rowing, is generally a 
matter of practice and experience under all kinds of conditions ; 
some special men have born in them the unanalysable qualities 
the interweaving of which produce good watermanship, or good 
airmanship, while others only acquire them by constant practice; 
and just as a good waterman can “sit” a boat in rough water, so 
can a good airman negotiate rough air. He becomes infinitely 
sensitive to every movement of his craft, by the slightest move- 
ment of the lever or turn of the rudder he steadies her as she is 
caught by a puff of wind—so quickly that he seems almost to 
see it before it is upon him, as the sailor sees the ruffle on the 
water. He can judge by the pressure of the air on his face 
and the buoyancy of his machine whether she is maintaining 
the speed required to support her, and he thus gauges to a 
nicety the smallest angle at which he may safely glide to 
earth when his engine fails or is cut off; and he knows 
how steeply he can “bank” her over as he takes a sharp 
turn. He gets the feel of his machine in a high degree, it 
becomes in fact part of himself, and the combination of move- 
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ments required to keep her stable becomes as instinctive as those 
which enable one to stand on one toe or to balance a walking- 
stick on the finger. It is impossible to say how far this skill 
may be developed. Men who have flown for some time do acquire 
an immense superiority over those who have not; yet it is only 
four years ago that flying was first taken up at all widely, so that 
experience has had no great opportunity up to the present of 
showing the degree of skill which it can confer. There is reason 
to suppose that the youths who are learning to fly to-day will 
grow up as immensely superior to the adult who has been flying 
for the past few months, as the rowing man tutored on the Thames 
at Eton is superior to the man who only takes to the river when 
he reaches the University. 

Then there are the machine and the engine, both of them 
susceptible of great improvement. In the design of the machine 
it was until recently the practical man who reigned supreme ; 
now the theorist is stepping in to cull the lessons which the 
experience of the practical man has taught, and to marshal into 
laws the aggregation of facts which have been compiled there- 
from. It is easier to learn to fly than to learn the theory of 
flight, and so it is that more and more the aviator pure and 
simple is slipping into the position of a chauffeur while the big 
prizes of the industry go to the designer, who sits safely in his 
drawing office with his slide rule and blue prints, applying the 
proven laws, and the results of his experiments with models in 
a wind-tunnel or on a whirling-table. We have already reached 
the stage where, in the unvarnished language of the flying-ground, 
the life of a Gnome engine is more valuable than that of a pilot. 

What is required now is that the aeroplane should become a 
practical means of locomotion. It is already an essential weapon 
of warfare, as it proved last autumn by contributing to the 
maintenance of peace, if report be true that the well-known 
efficiency of the “Fifth Arm” of the French Army considerably 
modified the attitude of Germany; and such firms as Vickers 
and the Coventry Ordnance Works have recognised this by 
taking up aeroplane construction. Soon the aeroplane will be 
valuable for other purposes also, and then the real rush of 
development will begin. It is by its speed, and by its superiority 
to obstacles which are insuperable to terrestrial locomotion, that 
VOL. LIX 65 
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it will first win its place among the practical means of transport. 
A speed of 100 miles an hour has been attained at this early 
stage of development, and before the year is out still better 
performances may be expected. It is easy to imagine circum. 
stances in which a machine which moves at, say, 150 miles an 
hour and goes direct as the crow flies, would be invaluable, and 
the risk—every day less—a secondary matter. Will the anxious 
friend striving to reach a sick man in time refuse to take the 
risk of using an aeroplane? Will the keen business man, to 
whom time is money, long refuse the possibility of rapid loco- 
motion ? (And remember that the journey from London to 
Paris was accomplished some weeks ago in just over three hours !) 
Will the explorer remain indifferent to such an astounding 
addition to his equipment, a machine which will cover great 
distances at great speed regardless of obstacles and will vastly 
extend the limit of his horizon ? 

The great drawback to the advance of aviation in England 
has undoubtedly been the cost. Individualistic to the last, 
England has left to private persons the development of the 
science, whilst Protectionist France has built up a flourishing 
industry by means of Government support and Government 
orders. True, the cost of learning is comparatively small. The 
pupil can be qualified for his pilot’s certificate at any school for 
£75, which covers insurance against breakages and third party 
risks, as well as tuition. But once he is a pilot—and tuition if 
the weather be favourable is a matter of not more than three 
weeks—the real difficulty of expense begins. An ordinary aeroplane 
costs anything from £500 to £1000, and the use of an aerodrome, 
the cost of housing, petrol, oil, repairsand mechanic’s salary, apart 
from the possible total loss of the machine, are formidable items. 
The best pilots may cover expenses and more, by winning prizes 
and giving demonstrations, but this is necessarily reserved for 
the few, and, moreover, as the number of pilots and the facility 
of flying increases prizes and fees grow smaller. No doubt economies 
will be rapidly introduced; machines and engines will fall in 
price as competition and output increases, the unrivalled Gnome 
engine will find others seeking “a place in the sun,” improve- 
ments will reduce running costs, machines will be designed with 
folding planes to facilitate housing, landing gears—a fruitful 
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source of breakage—will be improved, aerodromes will become 
more numerous. In the meanwhile, flying, as a private diver- 
sion, has been restricted to men of means. 

But now at last the civilian with a slender purse may 
find his opportunity in the Royal Flying Corps. When this 
organisation is complete—and it seems that progress is rapidly 
being made—there will be room in the Reserve for a consider- 
able number of civilians, who, by undertaking to serve in 
time of war and putting in a moderate amount of flying every 
quarter will be allowed to make use of Government machines, 
orasthe cynic would no doubt say, will be able to break their 
necks at the Government’s expense. 

In comparing French progress with our own there is just this 
to be remembered. French aviators enjoy two great advantages: 
they have steadier winds in France (an important consideration 
in aviation), and a more open country for cross-country flights ; 
they have, too, a far larger standing army than we have, and 
therefore need a far bigger aviation service. Nevertheless it is 
well to recognise the truth, that we start with a big leeway to 
make up. We are well on the road at last, we have a number of 
first-rate pilots, and a number of first-rate designers, and some 
wealthy firms and individuals are interested in the business. If 
the general public will at last recognise that flying has come to 
stay, and that aviators are not necessarily suicidal maniacs, they 
will be doing much to advance the position of their country in 
this branch of science. 

S. P. CockERELL. 


THE BLIND SPOT 


Any cricketer will tell you that as a moderately good batsman 
stands—his pads adjusted to a nicety, his hands grasping his 
favourite bat—waiting to withstand if he may the utmost skill 
and ferocity of the bowler, there is a certain space distant some 
three feet from his block and with an extent of perhaps a 
foot down the pitch which, and if he keep his eyes on that fatal 
dexter hand, he cannot by any combination of circumstances 
possibly see. If the ball should pitch into this “ blind spot ”’ he 
can by no means perceive its advent. He cannot appraise its 
swiftness nor even the niceties of its direction. 

To him it is merely a dangerous annoyance and with diffi- 
culty can he profit by a single run from it. It is too near for 
him to have had an opportunity to familiarise himself with it. 
It is not near enough to be accepted and taken automatically, 
and his runs from it are likely to be few. 

Now, although I personally have the inestimable advantage of 
being not more than eighteen years old, I confess freely that I 
and my generation—perfect and catholic to a fault though our 
taste may substantially be—possess our “blind spots” in 
almost every one of the Arts. 

We are not sole in this fault. The generation that has but 
now issued panting from that vortex of violent and almost painful 
likes and dislikes, that sudden whirlpool of awakened appreciation 
and delight, which we call youth, also had their “ blind spots.” 
To them—and I write it with a shudder—all that was Early 
Victorian was detestable, nay worse, it was vulgar. They turned 
pale at the sight of side whiskers, and at a vision of wax flowers 
under a domed glass shade or a hair bracelet they fainted away 
with disgust. They hated a Baroque church with its violent, 
distracted and dishevelled saints and angels; they thought 
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Versailles a dull atrocity and condemned Rococo architecture in 
the lump. They averted their eyes from those great if somewhat 
lachrymose “ poetesses,” Adelaide Anne Proctor and Felicia 
Hemans. They esteemed Dryden and Pope to be stilted and 
academic, and they accepted on trust the often reiterated state- 
ment that all that is Gothic or pertaining to a Tudor farmhouse 
is necessarily exquisitely beautiful and worthy of the highest 
admiration. 

Now on the contrary, We, the Youngest Generation, have felt 
it our duty to the best of our powers to reverse all the decisions 
made by that now démodé band of legislators. For their love of 
Norman we substitute the Rococo taste; for their Tudor we 
exchange the Baroque, and for their insatiable medievalism we 
put forward the Eighteenth Century, the Regency, and above all 
Carpenter’s Gothic. 

But to be perfectly frank—and believe me I shall search every 
corner of my conscience—who are the dim and spectral figures 
who lie within the Stygian limits of our own “ blind spot” ? 
Listen. I hear asound of thronging feet and with an effort direct 
my eyes to that portion of the literary pitch whence the scuffling 
sounds proceed. 

I think that the first spectre in my personal plot of invisibility 
is undoubtedly Ruskin. Alas, not a word of his can I read, 
though I believe that certain of my intrepid friends have explored 
many of his principal works and pronounced him to be at the last 
quite readable. 


If not among the great, 
Yet quite among the good. 


Matthew Arnold, too, is another poet (I am in fact just aware 
that Ruskin wrote in prose) who must ever pipe in vain for our 
dancing, and because, he lies within those fatal invisible limits 
we may be inspired or touched by no song of his making. Surely 
he has piped to deaf ears and by reason of his mourning we have 
not lamented. 

Few also, I fear, are there among us—to mix my metaphor 
who can stand up to the robust and weighty bowling of Alfred 
Lord Tennyson when in his mature form and at the height of his 
popularity ;—this though I can personally vouch for a great deal 
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of his work being excellent, having even gone to the length of 
reading some of it.* 

The light of our modern eyes no longer shines upon Watts. 
He, too, is gone. But I, myself, suspect that when the wickets are 
shifted by time and the “ blind spot ”’ falls in another place, a great 
part of his life’s work will re-appear inviolate. Very little do we 
read Christina Rossetti. We are agreed that an overdose of 
Swinburne produces the effect of too much chocolate cake. Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, bowling slow, sinuous googlies, though trying, is 
not unplayable. Morris, when not designing wall-papers, has 
his merits, and a boundary has occasionally been made off the 
*“* Haystack in the Floods.” But though we rather enjoy the 
Pre-Raphaelites, when we gaze upon them as a whole we are in- 
clined to feel “‘ the ends of the earth are come upon us and the 
eyelids are a little weary.” 

Aubrey Beardsley has been shelved and beached by the 
irresistible tide, and Edgar Allan Poe (whom I consider he much 
resembles) has waned languidly and feverishly to his setting. 

We cannot read much Carlyle. His is a powerful but flickering 
and uncivil light, a splendid torch half extinguished by its own 
unmanageable fumes—(Every man consume his own smoke, 
indeed !). Meredith, though eminently exhausting, we read to some 
slight extent. But Macaulay though he has as yet not re-dawned, 
already streaks the distant horizon with the flare of his crimson 
luminance. 

But having sufficiently displayed the proportion and dimensions 
of my own mote, I think that the necessity of measuring and 
weighing the extent of the fraternal beam has undoubtedly 
arrived, for it must, I protest, not for a moment be doubted whose 
vision is impaired by the larger impediment. Name after name, 
and of comparatively easy bowlers, they come crowding upon 
me, and not a ball from one of them could the blockheads of the 
last generation negotiate, nay worse, unlike us they gloried in 
their incapacity. Of his very nature any of our learned and 


brilliant young exquisites could appreciate the following fine lines 

* Here, and lest it should be thought that we are the only inappreciative 
generation I must insert tne surprisingly modern opinion given by a 
certain celebrated real property lawyer and conveyancer some forty years ago in 
the following oracular words: ‘ They talk about that fellow Tennyson and I’ve 
read some of him but where will you get anything like a good conveyance in fee,” 
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upon the often recaptured sun-horses which stand upon the 
Basilica of St. Mark, which, well as they may be known, I must 
crave indulgence to quote : 


What years on years in silence gliding by 
Have spared those forms of perfect symmetry ! 
Moulded by Art to dignify alone 

Her own bright Deity’s resplendent throne ; 
Since first her skill their fiery grace bestowed, 
Meet for such lofty fate such high abode, 

e . ' a a 
How many a state whose pillared strength sublime 
Defied the storms of war, the waves of time, 
Towering o’er earth majestic and alone, 

Fortress of power, has flourished and is gone ; 
And they from clime to clime by conquest | orn » 
Each fleeting triumph destined to adorn, 

They, that of powers and kingdoms lost and won, 
Have seen the noontide and the setting sun, 
Consummate still in every grace remain, 

As o’er their heads had ages rolled in vain ! 


Yet because the characters had been penned by a Mrs. Hemans 
the lines would have been condemned unread. Who also 
read Tommy Moore with his captivating aptness and facility ? 
No one, and to few, save of course to my own generation, is the 
charming poem known in which the modish dance of Quadrille is 
—as personified—most unfavourably compared with ‘‘ Country 
Dance, 
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even then passing out of the fashion. 


There stood Quadrille with cat-like face 
(The beau ideal of French beauty) 

A band-box thing, all art and lace, 
Down from her nose tip to her shoe-tye. 


Her flounces fresh from Victorine— 
From Hippolyte her rouge and hair— 
Her poetry from Lamartine— 
Her morals from—the Lord knows where! 


Full fronting her stood Country Dance, 

A fresh frank nymph whom you would know 
For English at a single glance, 

English all o’er from top to toe. 


A little gauche ’tis fair to own, 

And rather given to skip and bounces ; 
Endangering thereby many a gown, 
And playing, oft, the devil with flounces. 
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No rouge did she of Albion wear ; 

Let her but run the two-heat race 
She calls a set, not Dian e’er 

Came rosier from the woodland chase. 


Surely those two last lines have seldom been surpassed by any man 
inspired by the smiling genius of Vers de Société ; and when the 
Poet goes on to speak of Country Dance’s azure orbs being 
Eyes of that bright victorious tint 
‘That English maids call Waterloo, 

we feel that even more might have been accomplished had he but 
“* worked as earnestly at all times,” and we cannot help deploring 
that genial carelessness that so often “ played the devil ” with his 
style. 

I have a horrible suspicion that even Blake was little read, 
but alas, what can be expected of a generation who found no 
passion in Dryden and who had even “ ceased to be awed by the 
very name ” of the great Lexicographer. 

I cannot be sure but I hardly think Cowper—“ the poor 
stricken deer ”—had his due or was sufficiently cherished and, 
though he was far enough from their blind spot, more shame to 
them, I am sure that as I have just remarked Dr. Johnson had not 
his due meed. Nay, he may even have been considered to show 
considerable dulness, save in his less formal appearances in the 
pages of “ Bozi” or “ Piozi.” This though he is now almost univer- 
sally accepted as one of the most impressive masters of style who 
have ever graven “ Lapidary inscriptions ”’ or stamped the image of 
their majestic and constant inspiration upon the very construction 
of their native language. 

Who read Joanna Baillie, of whom Scott said that “‘ she is now 
the highest genius of our country”? Who perused Charlotte 
Smith’s tender sonnets, which Miss Seward describes as “ ever- 
lasting duns upon pity”’? No, they left the shade of this grove 
of weeping willows undisturbed, and that though there is scarcely 
a poem penned by this school which cannot be enjoyed in one way 
or another. They ignored Monckton Milnes even if they read 
Praed and Landor, and Leigh Hunt was but an abomination 
unto them. 

Now the curious observer of my own peculiarly and nicely 
gifted generation should most particularly note our unanimous 
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appreciation of Miss Austen’s works, and in that appreciation he 
should distinguish a certain indication that we are by no means 
actuated by a spirit of contradiction in our taste. Else should 
we not—flouting the truth—have given our fiat against her most 
perfectly accomplished and universally applauded genius? For 
never has her popularity known wane. She has enjoyed perpetual 
appreciation among all but barbarians, and her star 
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Has rounded still the horizon and not known 
Or East or West. 


But such folly was obviously beneath us and we are as undevia- 
tingly devoted to her exquisitely nice and fastidious genius as were 
our predecessors. 

But I trust that no one who has read these lines’ with the 
reverent and meticulous attention which they undoubtedly deserve 
and has otherwise studied “‘ The Taste ” in divers and antagonistic 
ages, has failed to observe the niceness, elegance, learning’ and 
general superiority of our present version. 

Truly we may say that instead of the basil has sprung up the 
monkey tree, or exclaim more or less in the words of Sir Walter 
Raleigh : 


Oh eloquent Just and Ingenious Generation, what none hath dared thou hast 
done; and whom all the world hath flattered thou only hast cast out of 
Literature and of Art and hast despised. Thou hast drawn together all the 
Wardour Street medievalism, all the far-stretched estheticism; thou hast 
taken all the Ruskinites, the Swinburnesques and those who follow after 
Tennyson, and hast covered them all over with these two narrow words, 


EARLY VICTORIAN 


EGorTIsTIcAL_ EIGHTEEN. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, July 9, 1912. 


REFUSED the nomination for the Presidency by the Republican 
convention in Chicago last month, Mr. Roosevelt “ bolted” the 
convention and his party, announced that he was “through” and 
was willing to be the nominee of a new party if his adherents so 
desired. He was immediately provisionally nominated, and he 
is now at work endeavouring to establish a new party, whose 
convention it is stated will be held next month, when Mr. Roose- 
velt will be formally nominated as its Presidential candidate; a 
Vice-Presidential candidate will also be nominated and a platform 
of principles will be adopted. What happened was not a great 
surprise to those persons who have closely studied the drift of 
affairs for a long time back. It was their firm belief that unless 
Mr. Roosevelt could force the convention to nominate him he 
would cut loose from his former political affiliations and place 
himself at the head of a new party. What justification is there 
for his course and by what right is he warranted in attempting 
to destroy the party that has honoured him as it has no living 
man ? for his success can only be brought about by the destruc- 
tion of the Republican party. To answer these questions and 
enable the reader to reach his own conclusions a concise summary 
of the events of the last few years must be given. 

In 1904 Mr. Roosevelt was elected President. He had 
already served some three years and a half as the successor of 
Mr. McKinley, so that when his term expired in 1908 he would 
have served nearly eight years, the traditional length of service 
that no President has been permitted to exceed. On the night 
of his election Mr. Roosevelt issued a formal statement in which 
he said “ wise custom” limited the Presidency to two terms, 
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that observing the spirit of that custom his period of service 
about to draw to a close constituted his first term and he had 
now been given a second full term. That being the case under 
no circumstances, he added, would he again be a candidate or 
accept another nomination for the Presidency. There was no 
reason why Mr. Roosevelt should have issued that statement 
except to satisfy his own sense of propriety, and perhaps he was 
inspired by the recollection of what Mr. McKinley had done 
under somewhat similar circumstances. Mr. McKinley was 
extremely popular in his first administration, and after his second 
election some of his over-enthusiastic and injudicious admirers 
nominated and elected him four years later. Mr. McKinley 
knew as well as did every other sensible man that the American 
people would not sanction a third term, but to put an end once 
and for all to the talk of his further nomination he officially 
announced that he would not permit the unwritten law to be 
violated, and with the conclusion of his term he would retire for- 
ever from the Presidency. Mr. McKinley was applauded, and 
his pledge was accepted by the country as meaning neither more 
nor less than the words conveyed. Mr. Roosevelt had won a 
great popular victory by his defeat over Judge Parker, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency. Mr. Roosevelt’s admirers 
were jubilant, and, as had happened four years earlier, their 
enthusiasm outran their discretion. Just as they had re-nominated 
and re-elected Mr. McKinley, so they re-nominated and re-elected 
Mr. Roosevelt even before the counting of the ballots had ended. 
Mr. Roosevelt put a curb on enthusiasm by announcing his 
purpose never again to be a candidate for the Presidency or to 
accept another nomination. The country applauded his respect 
for the ‘‘ wise custom” and accepted his pledge as meaning 
neither more nor less than the words conveyed. In fact, to 
have done otherwise would have been to insult Mr. Roosevelt. 
His language was direct, his words were unambiguous. 


About the middle of his term, that is sometime in 1906, some 
of his admirers again suggested his renomination, saying that 
although Mr. Roosevelt had declared he would never again be 
a candidate or accept another nomination, yet if he should be 
nominated against his will and without his consent he could not 
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refuse to be a candidate, for he would be in duty bound to obey 
the demand of his party. Mr. Roosevelt took formal notice of 
this in answering a correspondent, who asked if he had changed 
his views, by saying that he adhered to his declaration made on 
the night of election, and the letter was officially made public 
with the purpose of putting a stop to further discussion. Twice 
Mr. Roosevelt denied that he was a candidate and reiterated his 
refusal to accept a nomination (of course at that time, it must 
be understood, Mr. Roosevelt was refusing something that had 
not been offered, as no one had authority to tender him a nomina- 
tion and no delegates had been elected), going so far on one 
occasion to declare that he should regard his nomination as “a 
calamity.” 

Mr. Taft was nominated four years ago. He owed his nomina- 
tion solely to Mr. Roosevelt. Several candidates competed with 
Mr. Taft for the nomination, but Mr. Roosevelt's popularity, 
combined with his control over federal patronage and his domina- 
tion of the national committee, never put the issue in doubt. 
The customary methods were used. Mr. Frank Hitchcock, now 
a member of President Taft’s Cabinet as Postmaster-General 
and then one of the Assistant Postmasters-General by virtue of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s appointment, and Mr. Ormsby McHarg, a member 
of the legal staff of the Department of Justice by appointment 
of Mr. Roosevelt, devoted themselves to seeing that Taft delegates 
were sent to the convention from the South. The whole power 
of the federal machine was directed to this end and the recognised 
tactics were employed. Postmasters, collectors of inland revenue, 
district attorneys, and all other federal appointees were put to 
work to “‘ persuade” primaries and district and state conventions 
to elect delegates subject to Mr. Roosevelt’s instructions, and 
where this could not be done the delegates elected were contested 
so as to furnish the national committee a pretext for throwing 
out anti-Taft delegates. 

It was at that time, that is four years ago, when Mr. Roosevelt 
was in complete control of the party machine, that the picturesque 
term of the “ steamroller ” was coined and incorporated into the 
terminology of American politics. Mr. Hitchcock having done 
his work excellently well in the South was sent to Chicago and 
placed,in command. The contests came up before the national 
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committee, a majority of whose members were Rooseveltians, 
and were decided in short order. Mr. Hitchcock ran his steam- 
roller over everything and everybody that got in his way. Even 
the victims, after they had recovered from their pain and surprise, 
were compelled to admire Mr. Roosevelt’s audacity and Mr. 
Hitchcock’s courage. Everything was quite regular, that is 
regular according to the American idea of politics, that a majority 
may do anything it pleases and a minority must play the game 
by standing up to the rack. Mr. Taft was duly nominated, and 
Mr. Taft’s opponents, now that the contest was over, had no 
fault to find. 


Mr. Roosevelt went abroad shortly after Mr. Taft was in- 
augurated, that is in 1909, and remained away until the following 
year. It is said that even before Mr. Roosevelt sailed the rela- 
tions between the President and his predecessor were no longer 
so cordial as formerly, and it is asserted that Mr. Roosevelt 
attempted to have Mr. Taft make certain appointments and 
was greatly annoyed when Mr. Taft refused. Whether this was 
the beginning of the break I do not know, but it is well known 
that Mr. Garfield, Mr. Roosevelt's Secretary of the Interior and 
protégé, felt himself badly treated because he had not been retained 
in the Cabinet, and there were other men who thought that if 
Mr. Roosevelt had found their services valuable certainly Mr. 
Taft could do no less. T' en, while Mr. Roosevelt was shooting 
big game in Africa, Mr. ‘Luft had to do a little gunning at home. 
He was compelled to dismiss Mr. Gifford Pinchot, the Chief 
Forester and one of Mr. Roosevelt's intimates, for insubordina- 
tion. That was the beginning of an open attack on the part of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s friends on Mr. Taft. They made bitter war on 
the President. The Republican party was divided into hostile 
factions, Taft and anti-Taft, and every anti-Taftite was pro- 
Rooseveltian, who no longer made any secret of their intention 
to defeat the renomination of Mr. Taft (and under the unwritten 
law a President is entitled to a second term) and to nominate 
Mr. Roosevelt. Whether they did this with Mr. Roosevelt's 
consent is not known; what is known is that Mr. Roosevelt never 
by word or act checked the ardour of his friends. 

When Mr. Roosevelt returned to the United States in 1910, 
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publicly the relations between the President and his predecessot 
were “correct,” although Mr. Roosevelt so far forgot official 
etiquette and the respect due from an ex-President to a President 
that he did not come to Washington to call upon Mr. Taft, and 
this neglect was a violation of official intercourse. Mr. Roosevelt 
had gone to London as Mr. Taft’s special ambassador, and it was 
incumbent upon him on his return, after having discharged his 
mission, to make a personal report to the President. Instead 
of coming to Washington, Mr. Roosevelt went to his home at 
Oyster Bay, which soon became the Mecca of the dissidents. 
Every politician whom Mr. Taft had offended hastened to Oyster 
Bay and found in Mr. Roosevelt a sympathetic listener. Soon 
Mr. Roosevelt was persuaded to plunge into the New York 
gubernatorial campaign, and the reason he gave was that he 
desired to purge politics of the bosses and to break the power of 
the “ old guard.” Mr. Roosevelt won a partial victory by forcing 
the convention to nominate Mr. Stimson (since then appointed 
by Mr. Taft Secretary of War), but in the election a few months 
later Mr. Stimson was defeated, Republican candidates in Ohio, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and other States where Mr. Roosevelt 
had made speeches were defeated, and the Republicans lost control 
of the House of Representatives. For these disasters Mr. Roose- 
velt was blamed by the Taftites, while his adherents shifted the 
blame on the President. 


To any one neither blind nor carriea away by personal prejudice 
it was plain that the Republican party was fast drifting on the 
rocks. It was made up of antagonistic elements. Mr. Taft 
represented the Conservative wing, Mr. Roosevelt the Radical. 
In the autumn of that year Mr. Roosevelt had in Kansas delivered 
a speech on “‘ The New Nationalism,” which shocked and horrified 
Conservatives of the East. When Mr. Stimson lost New York 
and Republican candidates for Governor and Congress were 
defeated in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and other States, Con- 
servatives held Mr. Roosevelt responsible; and undoubtedly at 
that time feeling was strongly aroused against Mr. Roosevelt, 
as it was believed, despite his self-denying ordinance of election 
night 1904, he intended to be a candidate for the Presidency ; 
and as a considerable number of Americans are opposed to a third 
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term they took the first opportunity that offered to remind Mr. 
Roosevelt of their opposition; certainly so far as New York was 
concerned it was Mr. Roosevelt and not Mr. Stimson who con- 
stituted the issue. On the other hand, the Radical followers of 
Mr. Roosevelt saw in Republican defeats not opposition to Mr. 
Roosevelt but dissatisfaction with Mr. Taft. Republicans were 
defeated, the Radicals said, because the country at heart was 
Radical, but there was no encouragement to them to support 
Republican candidates, as Republican victories would be construed 
as proof of the country’s satisfaction with Mr. Taft, and that 
would ensure Mr. Taft’s nomination, which was the thing of all 
others the Radicals were determined to prevent. 

The Republican reverse instead of closing the ranks widened 
the breach. The Radicals put pressure on Mr. Roosevelt to be 
a candidate and did everything to make his candidature possible 
by disparaging Mr. Taft and attacking his policies, but Mr. Roose- 
velt neither denied that he would accept a nomination nor ad- 
mitted that he was a candidate. He had, however, told and 
written intimate friends, or as he expressed it, “ persons who 
had a right to know,” that he would not be a candidate, and they 
naturally accepted his declaration without qualification. Senator 
Root was Mr. Roosevelt's Secretary of State and for years had 
been one of his intimate friends and confidential advisers; Secre- 
tary Meyer was a member of Mr. Roosevelt’s Cabinet and had 
long enjoyed his friendship; Secretary Stimson was his candidate 
for Governor of New York and familiarly spoken of as “ Harry ” ; 
Senator Lodge was Damon to Mr. Roosevelt's Pythias. To these 
men and to others in 1911 and at the beginning of the present 
year Mr. Roosevelt said he would not be a candidate for the 
Presidency, and when on February 27 last he formally an- 
nounced his candidature there were no persons so shocked and 
mortified as these men, who had discredited the rumours of Mr. 
Roosevelt seeking the nomination, and considered they were 
justified in discrediting it in view of the statements Mr. Roosevelt 
made to them. 

But to go back a few months. In the autumn of last year 
apparently Mr. Roosevelt had abandoned any idea of becoming 
a candidate, if he ever entertained it, for he gave his encourage- 
ment and support to Senator La Follette, of Wisconsin, as the 
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candidate of the Radical wing of the Republican party to defeat 
Mr. Taft for nomination. Mr. La Follette began an active and 
vigorous campaign. He was financed by Mr. Pinchot and other 
men in Mr. Roosevelt’s confidence. In a letter made public by 
Mr. La Follette shortly after Mr. Roosevelt announced his candi- 
dacy, he asserts that he was induced by Mr. Roosevelt to become 
a candidate, that Mr. Roosevelt promised his support, and that 
Mr. Roosevelt declared he would not be a candidate this year. 
What finally induced Mr. Roosevelt to become a candidate 
is not known, but it was on February 27 that he crossed the 
Rubicon. Mr. Roosevelt said that he yielded to an overwhelming 
demand to make the battle. ‘‘ Overwhelming demand” may be 
regarded as permissible poetic, or rather political, licence. That 
there was a strong demand for Mr. Roosevelt’s candidature 
cannot be denied, that it was “‘ overwhelming ”’ in the sense that 
it was universal or represented the sentiment of a majority of 
the people, or even a majority of the Republican party, may be 
questioned. There was the same demand for Mr. Roosevelt on 
the part of his supporters as there was on the part of Mr. Taft’s 
supporters or Mr. La Follette’s supporters, the only difference 
being that Mr. Roosevelt had a larger following than Mr. La 
Follette, and perhaps not so large a following as Mr. Taft. These 
things, of course, are always difficult to determine. Noise is not 
the same as numbers, numbers may be on one side and intelligence 
on the other, but in a democracy noise is frequently more powerful 
than numbers, and numbers are always more powerful than 
intelligence; for the good old copybook axiom of our childhood 
that “Knowledge is power” is no longer true; ignorance is 
power, we are ruled by ignorance, and it is to the ignorant and not 
to the intelligent that the modern statesman appeals. However, 
no matter how strong or how weak the demand for Mr. Roosevelt, 
he entered the lists. When he announced his candidature it 
was as a Republican. While by the unwritten law a President 
is entitled to a renomination, no man is guilty of treason to his 
party if he endeavours to prevent that nomination and attempts 
to secure it for himself. He may be accused of poor taste or over- 
weening ambition, but it is legitimate for him to make whatever 
fight he pleases within the party ranks provided he observes the 
rules of the game, which are very simple. They are, first, that 
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in making the fight he must do or say nothing that the other 
party can make use of, which would be giving “ aid and comfort 
to the enemy,” and that the Constitution of the United States 
defines as treason. The other rule is that after he has made his 
fight and fought the good fight and fought as a gentleman must, 
as a gallant knight, he is the first to salute his victorious opponent. 


Under ordinary circumstances Mr. Roosevelt, like Mr. La 
Follette, or Mr. Cummins or any one else, was justified in becoming 
a candidate, but the circumstances were extraordinary. There 
was a bar across Mr. Roosevelt's path to the nomination. He 
had declared that he would not be a candidate and under no 
circumstances would he accept another nomination. How then, 
in the face of that declaration, could he permit the use of his 
name as a candidate? Mr. Roosevelt explained that when in 
1904 he said he would under no circumstances again be a candidate 
he meant that he would not be a candidate at the next election 
that is in 1908. It would simply be a waste of time and space 
to discuss a matter of conscience so fine that it would have divided 
the learned doctors of Salamanca; it is sufficient to say that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s words did not admit of that interpretation when 
they were written, they did not convey that meaning to any 
man of average intelligence, and there never was a suggestion 
made either by Mr. Roosevelt or any of his friends that the state- 
ment contained a mental or expressed reservation. For eight 
years, that is from 1904 to 1912, the half-dozen lines that Mr. 
Roosevelt wrote on the night of election were accepted as his 
political valedictory and, as I have already shown, he on several 
occasions confirmed that belief. 

However, Mr. Roosevelt put himself in the running as a 
candidate for the Republican nomination with the implied 
promise that he would abide by the decision of the Republican 
convention, which had the sole power to make the nomination. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign lagged at the beginning, and the 
overwhelming demand did not make itself felt. In fact, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s fortunes appeared at such a low ebb that the ordinary 
tricks of the ordinary politician had to be resorted to if the move- 
ment did not come to a sudden and inglorious collapse. 

We have heard of Mr. Ormsby McHarg, in 1908, working 
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diligently in the South among delegates white and black, and 
then going to Chicago and with equal diligence assisting Mr. 
Hitchcock in running the steamroller. Mr. McHarg disappeared 
from public notice for two years, but in 1910, that year when 
Mr. Roosevelt returned from his triumphant tour of Europe to 
grapple with the bosses of New York, Mr. McHarg again emerged 
from obscurity by giving the newspapers an interview, in which 
he savagely, bitterly and ferociously denounced Mr. Roosevelt. 
Exit Mr. McHarg, but in the present year of grace Mr. McHarg 
is once more engaged in his congenial occupation of “ working ” 
among the Southern delegates, but like so many other men Mr. 
McHarg has seen a new light. He does not retract what he said 
about Mr. Roosevelt two years before, which is not necessary, 
for by their works men are known. Mr. McHarg is now one of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s confidential advisers, and to him has been assigned 
the duty of “ protecting”’ Mr. Roosevelt's interests in the South. 
The situation, one must admit, has elements of humour, and the 
newspapers are quick to seize upon it. Mr. McHarg is confronted 
with his former interview and asked to explain whether like Paul 
of Tarsus he saw a vision, and if so to locate the new Damascus. 
But Mr. McHarg, being a modern and not a mystic, has no need 
to wash away his sins. He is a lawyer, he explains, and his 
services are for sale to any one who wants to buy. 

A prominent member of the diplomatic corps took in the 
Chicago convention as part of his American education. I asked 
him how it impressed him. 


A wonderful and extraordinary gathering [he said], but what to me was the 
most wonderful and extraordinary thing was the opportunity it gave me to 
study American character. For a week or more men called each other thieves, 
scoundrels, liars, cheats; they shook their fists in each others’ faces ; they brought 
infamous accusations, Had one-tenth of those things been said in my country 
there would have been a crop of duels, friendships would have been broken, 
everything turned upside down. But in Chicago, after one of those stormy 
sessions, what did I see? I saw these same men eating and drinking together, 
laughing and joking, calling each other by their Christian names, acting, in 
short, as if they were the dearest friends instead of bitter enemies. Now, what 
T want to know, are they friends or enemies ? is politics in the United States 
simply a game or is it taken seriously ? 


Mr. McHarg had become proficient with practice. In 1908 
there were some 200 contests for the national committee to decide ; 
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this year there were 236, the high-water mark. It was these 
contests that gave Mr. Roosevelt his justification for bolting the 
party. Practically all the contests were decided in favour of the 
Taft delegates, and Mr. Roosevelt asserted that a packed national 
committee had decided against him contrary to justice and 
morals, and that if the delegates legally elected to support his 
nomination had been admitted to the convention, he, and not 
Mr. Taft, would be the choice of the convention. Inasmuch 
as he was deprived of the nomination by fraud, he was, to use 
his own word, “ through.” 

There may be substantial ground for Mr. Roosevelt’s grievance, 
but his case is weakened by a surprisingly frank explanation 
offered in the Washington Times, whose proprietor, Mr. Frank 
Munsey, is one of Mr. Roosevelt's most ardent supporters and 
was on the ground looking after Mr. Roosevelt’s interests. The 
Roosevelt managers, the Times explained, brought these contests 
for “ psychological effect.” They did not expect to win them 
because they knew they had no merit, but they brought them 
to put courage into their supporters and to make the country 
believe that the Taft delegates had been fraudulently elected 
so as to create the impression throughout the country that Mr. 
Roosevelt had been cheated. Even Mr. Roosevelt’s friends on 
the national committee were forced to admit that there was no 
merit in a great many of the contests, and they voted to reject 
them after hearing the evidence. Despite this action on the part 
of his friends on the committee, Mr. Roosevelt still insists that 
he was defrauded. Mr. Roosevelt might have prevented the 
nomination of Mr. Taft if he had been willing to yield his own 
claims. In an effort to prevent the disruption of the party, Mr. 
Taft’s managers offered to withdraw Mr. Taft if Mr. Roosevelt 
would also withdraw and agree on a candidate satisfactory to 
himself as well as the President, but Mr. Roosevelt rejected this 
arrangement. 

How great a factor Mr. Roosevelt’s new party will be in the 
election no one is in a position to say at the present time; every- 
thing depends, of course, upon the number of Republicans he can 
detach from Mr. Taft. It was thought at one time that Mr. 
Roosevelt might be able to make heavy inroads into the Demo- 
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cratic strength, but the Democrats have nominated a “ progres- 
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sive,” so there is no reason why Radical Democrats should desert 
Governor Wilson to enrol themselves under Mr. Roosevelt's 
banner. Mr. Roosevelt and his friends regarded Governor Wilson 
so highly that they hoped he would not be nominated at the 
Baltimore convention and could be induced to join forces with 
Mr. Roosevelt and accept the Vice-Presidential nomination of 
the new party. Now, of course, Mr. Roosevelt will have to fight 
both Governor Wilson and Mr. Taft. Present indications point 
to Governor Wilson’s election, with Mr. Taft running second, 
and Mr. Roosevelt bringing up the rear. For some years the 
Democrats have been in the minority in the country and their 
infrequent victories were only made possible by temporary 
Republican accessions. This year Governor Wilson ought to 
poll the full Democratic vote, while the Republican vote will be 
divided between Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt, and that makes 
the chances of both hopeless. There is just a remote possibility 
that Mr. Taft might squeeze through, but it is not very probable. 
To a great many Conservative Democrats Governor Wilson is a 
dangerous Radical, and if these men really fear Governor Wilson’s 
Radical tendencies they may vote for Mr. Taft to save the country 
from the menace of a Radical Administration. It was the Con- 
servative Democratic vote in 1896 that elected Mr. McKinley 
because it feared Mr. Bryan’s election would bring ruin to the 
country ; but this year the country is a great deal more Radical 
than it was sixteen years ago, and the heavy inroads that Mr. 
Roosevelt may be expected to make in the Republican ranks 
makes it hardly possible that Mr. Taft can secure enough Demo- 
cratic votes to offset his losses. 


The Democratic convention is noteworthy for the way in 
which it was dominated by Mr. Bryan. It is the general belief 
that Mr. Bryan went to Baltimore hoping for the fourth time to 
be the Democratic nominee, and if this was his ambition he was 
disappointed; but while he was not able to bring about his own 
nomination he showed his mastery by preventing the nomination 
of men whom he opposed. It is a very curious thing that 
while Mr. Bryan is always protesting his detestation of bosses, 
and insisting there must be no boss rule in the Democratic party, 
he remains the most powerful boss of all, and since he first came 
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into national prominence he has used his power mercilessly. Mr. 
Bryan, however, does not call himself a boss, he does not even 
call himself a leader; he is just a plain ordinary man fighting 
for the people in the ranks of the people. That, however, again 
is one of those subtle distinctions that casuists may split hairs 
over; but the result is much the same. Whether boss or leader 
or private in the ranks, Mr. Bryan has held his party in the hollow 
of his hand, not always loved but always very much feared, until 
it has come to be believed that what Mr. Bryan wanted he must 
have, and what he said must be done. Mr. Bryan played in 
Baltimore the same role that Mr. Roosevelt did in Chicago, and 
at one time it looked as if Mr. Bryan would imitate Mr. Roosevelt’s 
example and bolt the convention because he was refused the 
nomination. Mr. Bryan aroused intense feeling by his opposition 
to Judge Parker as temporary chairman, by his denunciation 
of the “ Wall Street delegates,” and by deserting Speaker Clark 
after he had been instructed to vote for him and going over to 
Governor Wilson. Although Mr. Bryan made enemies, and his 
enemies were hoping for an opportunity to crush him, the con- 
vention was behind him, and it was plain enough that the Radicals 
were in the majority and in no mood to compromise with the 
Conservatives. If the delegates fairly represent the sentiment 
of the country—and it is difficult to see how a gathering more 
representative could have been brought together—the country 
at the present time is looking forward to the election of a Radical 
in the hope that a Radical programme will be carried out. 


A. Maurice Low. 
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It*takes”a travel-stained, time-worn Briton to appreciate the 
Homeland. He may dwell with undue fondness on scenes, 
once his, that he has “lost awhile”; but he will at least love 
with discrimination. Not his the raw fancy of the untutored 
village youth, but the wise affection of one who, having drunk 
deep of distant wells of beauty, returns to the source from which 
he drew his first long draught, and finds it unexcelled. Nature, 
we know, has not built in these islands on the grand scale. Our 
little hills—so Science tells us—are older far than Alps or Hima- 
layas; but, measured in feet and inches, how puny must they 
seem beside those of regions where Mother Earth travailed 
more heavily in the throes of birth. We miss, of course, those 
giant peaks which from untrodden beds of snow rise into silent, 
frozen air; we miss the mighty stream where bank answers 
not to bank; we miss the unfathomable gorge where only mid- 
night reigns. We miss, in short, immensity; but, for all that, 
the proportions which the Great Architect has chosen in our 
case are fit and fair. Here, at least, are no inhospitable wastes, 
no forbidden scenes, no “no man’s land.” Nature, in Britain, 
draws near; she invites to intimacy. Dead indeed must be 
the soul that can find no response to her appeal. 

Let us, then, seek those parts of Britain where sea and hill 
and stream are at their best. Such regions let us explore as 
have a message for him who would leave for a season, the haunts 
of men, and live alone with Mother Earth. Regions, too, where 
the great Progenitress appears in pleasant and refreshing mood ; 
where man, enchanted, may learn his vileness, but not, appalled, 
his nothingness. Thanks to the free play of denuding force, 
they are not only well defined, but so far equal in extent that 
each may be examined, comfortably and with some thorough- 
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ness, in the space between one Sabbath and the next. One 
word of caution remains to be added. In these her choicest 
preserves Nature is not “at home” to the motor-car. Unrivalled 
though that most unromantic contrivance may be as a means 
of approach, on the threshold it must stop. No wheeled thing 
may enter there. Only to the humble and meek, in the guise 
of the devout pedestrian, are the sacred recesses open and 
free. 

It is an invidious thing to pick and choose among the fair. 
Is there not one beauty of the sun and another of the moon ? 
Local sentiment, moreover, is not a negligible force. Consider- 
able heat is at times developed between the defenders of the 
rival claims, shall we say, of Derwentwater and Windermere ; 
and Scotsmen have been known to stake a “saxpence” in 
support of the merits of Loch Katrine as against those of its 
queenly neighbour on the west. The selection of these five 
districts need not be construed as non-recognition of the un- 
matched wildness of Coruisk and Cucullin, or the romantic 
softness of Dovedale. Variety, individuality, extent—as well 
as considerations of a purely mundane character—all must 
guide us in our quest for the ideal six-day tour. 

(1) THe LizaRD AND THE LAND’sEnp. Cornwall’s coast may 
be her all in all (though ’twere not well to hazard the remark 
in the hearing of a Cornishman), but it is none the worse for 
that. Jealous partisans from the neighbouring shire, when 
they want to disparage the Duchy’s claims, say that it does 
not grow enough wood to make a coffin; but they dare not decry 
its coasts. Even their unkind allusion to the nakedness of the 
windswept moors which bulk so largely in the Cornish landscape 
would carry no conviction to one who knew the wooded combes 
and creeks of that fine estuary which winds away south from 
Truro city. Your good Devonian (who swears by the Dart) 
cherishes the profoundest hatred for the Fal; but, on the rare 
occasions when he recalls the fact of its existence, forbears to 
croak of coffins. Nay, in his calmer moments—and when no 
brother Devonians are about—he may even admit that, in the 
two terminal promontories which thrust their iron fronts so 
uncompromisingly into the Atlantic swell, Cornwall has _some- 
thing that even Devon would be hard put to beat. 
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As headlands, the Lizard and the Land’s End present the 
perfection of contrast. Who that loves the sea—and what true 
Briton does not ?—could behold unmoved the vision of an 
Atlantic “roller” spending itself on the stark, slaty precipices 
about Polperro? Who that takes joy in the eternal conflict 
between old Ocean and the solid Earth will fail to note how 
differently another such heaping billow engages the sheer granite 
walls of Tol-pedn-Penwith ? In the one case the wave is cut 
by a thousand jagged rock-points into as many wisps of spray ; 
in the other, the whole “ green sea” shoots up the face of the 
cliff, a sheet of flashing, shrieking foam. After the encounter, 
Polperro’s cliffs show black and glistening, as if eager for the 
fray. Penwith’s stern rock-walls, however, show not a trace: 
they await the attack with grey indifference. It takes the 
Atlantic swell to bring out to the full the distinctive characteristics 
of England’s farthest South and her farthest West. 

By the coast from Falmouth to St. Ives is, roughly, 100 miles. 
The distance can, of course, be increased, by detours, to the 
traveller’s taste and fancy; but all the main features can be 
seen, without undue exertion, in the course of a week. It is 
not the purpose of this article to direct or to describe, save only 
in the most limited sense; the barest suggestion is all its scope 
will permit. No day’s journey need exceed twenty-five miles; 
and if there are twenty-four hours to spare, the difficulty will 
be to decide where best to spend them. The itinerary actually 
followed by the writer was: First day, Falmouth to St. Keverne 
and the Manacles, ferrying the Helford River en route ; second 
day, by the cliffs the whole way to Lizard town; third day, 
by Kynance and Mullion Coves to Helston; fourth day, St. 
Michael’s Mount and Penzance; fifth day, Land’s End, by 
way of Newlyn, Lamorna Cove, and the Logan Stone; sixth 
(spare) day, exploration of the coast southwards as far as St. 
Levan; seventh day, by Whitesand Bay and Gurnard’s Head 
to St. Ives. A pedestrian who found himself equal to heroic 
measures could, of course, cover the thirty-five miles between 
the Lizard and Penzance in one long day. This would leave 
an additional twenty-four hours for the Lizard district—a clear 
gain. For the average man, however, thirty miles—especially 
along up-and-down cliffi-paths—will be found a good day’s 
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work, conducive alike to the appetite of a Pagan and the slumber 
of a child. 

Where there is so much to tempt the eye, it seems an offence 
against charity to extol one scene at the expense of another. 
Yet who could fail to be entranced by the wild medley of form 
and colour to be seen at Kynance Cove—for preference on a day 
of mingled storm and sunshine? And who could fail to be 
impressed by the magnificent array of granite crags and walls 
and headlands which extends uninterruptedly from picturesque, 
old-world Newlyn to the still more ancient Bolerium, where 
that much-mauled promontory looks across a stormy sea to its 
kindred Cassiterides, showing like tiny clouds on the sky-line 
against the glow of the setting sun? To every lover of Nature 
to whom this half-rugged, half-romantic extremity of Old England 
is still an unknown land I would whisper “‘ ‘ Do’ it now!” 

(2) Tae Nortu Devon Coast. Some years ago the late 
Mr. W. T. Stead collated, in his Review of Reviews, the opinions 
of well-known travellers as to the finest scenery known to them. 
The British Isles—doubtless to the surprise of many of their 
inhabitants—figured bravely in the list, especially as regards 
river, lake, and coast scenery. In the last-mentioned category, 
North Devon and North Cornwall were bracketed equal with the 
Western Highlands of Scotland as affording the second finest 
coast-scenery in the world—the Riviera, by general consent, 
receiving the first place. Those who look further afield could 
scarcely be expected to give unqualified acceptance to this 
classification. In sheer grandeur the eastern coast of Formosa, 
for example, with its 6000-feet cliffs backed by mountain peaks 
of more than twice that height, probably exceeds them all; 
though the utter inaccessibility of this region, it must be admitted, 
renders the exact assessment of its merits difficult, if not im- 
possible. Be that as it may, the stretch of coast which begins 
with Countisbury Foreland and ends in the beetling cliffs of 
Hartland certainly has no superior in these islands. If in the 
Western Highlands grandeur predominates over beauty, in North 
Devon the two go hand in hand. Who shall say that the coast 
from Lynton to Combe Martin is only grand, or that Gallantry 
Bower is only beautiful ? 

For some miles on either side of the county boundary—as 
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far as Porlock or Minehead, in Somerset, and Bude, in Cornwall 
—the sea-board belongs physically to North Devon. With these 
extensions we have a tour approximating in mileage to that 
round the Lizard and the Land’s End. As such, it is as nearly 
as possible ideal. In no other part of England can the sea be 
followed so closely and conveniently for so great a distance; 
and, with the possible exception of the Braunton Burrows— 
which, after all, may be circumvented—there is not one un- 
interesting mile. Even there considerable care must be taken 
to avoid falling over rabbits innumerable ! 

The North Devon coast owes its grandeur to the proximity 
of Exmoor. All the way from the Foreland to the Hangman 
these highlands of “the Forest’’ make haste to go down to the 
sea. Yet not so fast but that Nature has found time to clothe 
them with luxuriance, and—where they break into mighty cliffs 
—to set sweet coves between. Such being the case, it is by the 
Moor that you should approach it. Leave the iron road at 
Dulverton, and strike up over the tableland by Exhead and that 
fold of the hills where John Ridd was wont to watch for his 
Lorna. Skirt the shoulder of Dunkery by tracks the robber 
Doones must have known and, soon, crossing the East Lyn 
five miles above the mouth, with the “tang” of the sea already 
in the air, you will emerge on Countisbury Down, whose pre- 
cipitous fringes, a thousand feet below, are swept by the Severn 
Sea. There is a little inn on the Foreland, exposed to all the 
winds that blow—where simple fare and a hearty welcome 
await all travellers from the Moor. Rest there the night, so 
that, descending the steep sea-road to Lynmouth in the glory 
of the morning sun, you may see to the best advantage the twin 
villages—one nestling where stream meets tide amid grey piles 
of boulder-clay, the other perched on the brow of the hill 400 ft. 
above its mate. Then quarrel with Southey, if you dare. 

The gem of the coast between Lynton and Ilfracombe is 
Heddon’s Mouth. Contrive, if you can, to spend a night at the 
Hunter’s Inn, making of it a short afternoon’s walk after a 
morning spent at Lynton’s altogether lovely Watersmeet. The 
little gorge where Paracombe Water struggles hard to reach the 
sea through shingle high heaped between towering headlands is 
—North Devon all over. West of Ilfracombe, if the traveller 
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must hurry past the delights of Lee Bay, let him not think, 
because the road winds inland, that Baggy Point is not worthy 
to behold. The cliff-bound coves of that grand headland stand 
four-square to the Atlantic’s wildest storms, and their caves 
are the finest in the West Country—a case, no doubt, of cause 
and effect. Rustics in the neighbourhood will tell you that the 
southernmost of these, within whose spacious portals, jealously 
guarded by the tides, a small cathedral could be stowed, extends 
inland as far as Barnstaple (eleven miles). The point of emergence 
I have never been able to discover, but nothing will infuriate 
your informants more than to press for details. They will damn 
you for an unbelieving Jew. 

A ferry-boat will take the traveller across the mingled waters 
of Tawe and Torridge, where they haste to the surges of the 
bar, and he will find himself in a land over whose verdant hills 
and dales the spirit of Charles Kingsley still broods to bless. 
But Devon’s best, in the rich loveliness of Clovelly and the 
stern magnificence of Hartland Point, still lies before. Let 
him go slow, and drink his fill of beauty, for he will find naught 
better on all our coasts. Has he twenty-four hours to spare ? 
Then (weather permitting) let him take boat to Lundy and 
climb to the shivering crags above the Devil’s Limekiln. Standing 
where Amyas Leigh stood and watched the Spanish galleon 
drive to ruin on the dreadful Shutter, ere blindness smote him 
for his pride, he will appreciate (with visions of Clovelly not 
wholly lost to view) something of the distinction between the 
beautiful and the sublime. 

(3) Tue SNowpon District. It is a fair assumption that 
the man who selects Snowdonia for his holiday jaunt is not 
unprepared to climb. We know (alas!) that the loftiest of the 
Welsh peaks may be ascended in a railway carriage. At some 
not distant date, passengers will doubtless be deposited on 
Y Wyddfa from aeroplanes, though facilities for the volplane 
and the landing must perforce remain on the meagre side. Mean- 
while let all who are sound in wind and limb take pleasure in 
the mountain road, the bridle-path, the “saddle,” and the 
crag. In the wild region between the Great Orme and the 
Giant’s Chair which frowns upon the Mawddach, the man who is 
thus minded can pass at least one crowded week of glorious life. 
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Myriads of years ago North Wales was a forbidden land. 
Raging volcanic force claimed it for its own, and we see its 
marks to-day. Many of Cambria’s mountains (peradventure 
the Cymric patriot will forgive the sacrilege) are mere mounds 
of volcanic debris—outpoured from vast, but long vanished, 
vents. Since then the whole region has been submerged beneath 
an. all-pervading sea, as well as cloaked with perennial snow and 
ice. Thanks to these and Nature’s minor agencies, working 
through geologic time, the volcanic mounds have been chiselled 
into shapely peaks and “cwms” and “nants” to the infinite 
delight of all who behold and, still more, of all who climb. 

What better way of exploring a mountain district than that 
of following the course of one of its principal streams? If the 
fine estuary behind the Orme only half convinces the traveller 
of the claims:of the Conway to a high place among the rivers 
of South Britain, the Fairy Glen at Bettws-y-Coed will do the 
rest. Here, to join it, and fresh from its triumph at the Swallow 
Falls, comes the Llugwy; and by the Llugwy’s banks we go, 
till the sunset view of Snowdon from Capel Curig arrests us 
by its solemn beauty. For this is Snowdonia’s mountain-gate, 
and we must consider our ways. There heaves Moel Siabod 
on the left, the Carnedds and the Glyders on the right, with 
Y Wyddfa right ahead. It is a veritable embarras de richesse, 
but if time compels a choice, let one day be devoted to the 
conquest of the Glyders and Y Tryfan (with no rash assault 
upon the oft-fatal Twll-du*), and another to the Monarch himself, 
with Pen-y-gwryd as a base of operations. Does the seeker 
after experience desire to make a close acquaintance with the 
Welsh “cwm”? Let him (if his nerves are sound) crawl on 
hands and knees for some hundreds of yards along the razor 
ridge that terminates in the shivering precipices of Crib Goch. 
The little white cross on the steep Lliwedd slopes opposite will 
help him to be careful ! 

Deep in the lap of Snowdon lies a little lake—for all the 
world like a crater lake—a fair thousand feet below the summit. 
From the huts upon Y Wyddfa one could almost drop a stone 
into its pellucid depths. Glaslyn is the tarn, and Glaslyn the 
stream that issues bravely from its eastern edge. We shall meet 


* The dangerous “ Devil’s Kitchen,” above Llyn Idwal. 
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that stream again, in happy circumstances, on the morrow. 
Meanwhile, far below to the south, Beddgelert, choicest of Welsh 
villages, invites descent, for all Yr Aran’s intervening crags; and, 
in truth, a better resting-place it would be hard to find. Less 
than two miles beyond is the finest bit of river scenery in Wales 
—the Pass of Aberglaslyn—only less beautiful, if a degree bolder, 
than that fine ravine on the fringe of Dartmoor where the still 
quainter Fingle Bridge straddles the youthful Teign. If the 
traveller covets fresh laurels as a mountaineer, he may from 
this point essay the conquest of Cynicht, the Welsh Matterhorn, 
descending to the Portmadoc road; or he may push on to 
the south, and turning back to admire the prospect of Snowdon 
from Harlech Morfa, debate within himself whether it is not 
finer, after all, than that from the Capel Curig lakes. Sunset 
should find him at the broad estuary where the impetuous 
Mawddach takes leave of the land in a manner befitting a 
stream that has made the Torrent Walk. Does a day remain ? 
The traveller cannot then do better than scale the noble heights 
of Cader, even if, on the descent, he must wrestle anxiously 
with the steep eccentricities of the Foxes’ Path. 

(4) Tue Eneuish Lakes. Who shall number the meres and 
tarns of Lakeland? And when does a “ water” or a “ mere” 
cease to be a lake and constitute a tarn ? Some authorities put 
the former at sixteen, and then cease to count—leaving the 
bewildered amateur to conclude that there is something in a 
name, after all. For even “ the authorities” would be as hard 
put to draw the line between Blea Water and Blea Tarn as to 
decide by how many square inches the one exceeds the other. 
And what punishment shall be inflicted on the literary vandals 
who talk of “Grasmere Lake” ? Having propounded (in all 
innocence) these little problems, let us leave their solution to 
the experts, while we fare forth and enjoy. 

He who has any sense of the fitness of things will not plunge 
in medias res at Keswick or Bowness. He will approach the 
Mecca of England’s Nature-worshippers with due humility, by 
way of the Leven and Newby Bridge. If at the outset of his 
pilgrimage he suffers himself to be borne by a steamer to Bowness, 
we will not chide him for an apostate. It is really the best way 
to see the “Queen of English Lakes”—or any lake, for the 
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matter of that—though in certain circumstances one’s own 
boat is to be preferred. As he goes north to the Lakehead the 
pilgrim will note how the shores, in the transition from “ low- 
lands” to “ highlands” take on a sterner aspect—a phenomenon 
still more pronounced in the “ Queen of Scottish Lakes.” Amble- 
side, of course, is the Charing Cross of “‘ Wordsworthshire,” and 
a bewildering choice of routes presents itself; but the Gordian 
knot can be cut by making a bee-line, or the nearest approach 
thereto, for the Kirkstone Pass. The “‘ Traveller's Rest” at the 
summit of that fine mountain-road, is wont to dispute with the 
“Cat and Fiddle,’ on the Peak, the distinction of being the 
loftiest inn in England, but the latter has the advantage of its 
rival by some 200 feet. That an altitude of 1700 feet should of 
itself entitle a dwel.ing to distinction is eloquent testimony to the 
modesty of the scale on which our natural features are cast. 
In the England of the East, by way of contrast, a summer 
resort which stood below 3000 feet would (in the absence of other 
compensating circumstances) be lightly esteemed by our Japanese 
friends, while numerous habitations (of the flimsiest character) 
may be found amidst its mountains at elevations of 4000 and 
even 5000 feet. But, for all that, the traveller would have to 
go far to find a scene in which impressiveness and charm are so 
delightfully combined as in the Patterdale end of Ullswater— 
though it be only 800 feet above sea-level. 

Whichever way you turn from the second largest of the 
English lakes—unless, indeed, you are bent on following the 
Eamont to Penrith—you must climb. That being the case, let 
us climb to some purpose. Does not “the dark brow of the 
mighty Helvellyn” challenge attack, and is not the ascent by 
Red Tarn and the Striding Edge unique among British mountain- 
climbs ? And when the summit cairn has been won and the 
magnificent prospect conned—since nulla vestigia retrorsum is 
our motto—we will descend pell mell to Thirlspot, thankful if 
we have!not been forced to whistle behind a dyke by way 
of evincing a Spartan indifference to passing storms. No 
doubt most people, the lakeside gained, would be for pressing 
on to Keswick, but if they succumbed to the allurements of the 
“ King’s Head,” we should be the last to condemn. 

Derwentwater has been acclaimed by many the loveliest lake 
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on this planet, giving even Lucerne and Killarney the go-by. 
Few will be found to quarrel with the verdict. Much of its 
charm is due to the concentration of its varied effects—no part 
is so distant but it may find room in the picture; and there 
you have the worst its detractors (if any there be) can say. 
Moreover, the valley that breaks into it by Lodore is the finest 
in South Britain, as the rock scenery at its head—Scafell, Great 
Gable, the Pillar, and the rest—can hold its own with any on 
either side of the Border. Thither let us tend, on our fourth 
day in Lakeland, with the Bowder Stone, Sty Head, Sprinkling 
Tarn, and the Lord’s Rake to mark our path (though a detour 
up Honister Hause for the grand view of the Buttermere Valley 
would be well worth while); and, when our conquest of England’s 
highest peak is complete, we may rest at nightfall on the margin 
of Wast Water, its wildest and deepest lake. 

If the traveller has reached the limit of his climbing powers 
let him amble ignominiously down the valley of the Int to its 
confluence with the Esk, and there at Ravenglass hide his 
diminished head in the compartment of a railway train. If 
not, let him rise “a great while before day,’ braced for cross- 
country work, so that by noon he may leave Sprinkling Tarn 
and Esk Hause behind him and lunch in Great Langdale, at 
the foot of the Pikes. He can then make the closer acquaintance 
of Dungeon Ghyll and the lion-like masses of porphyry that 
give so much effect to the view up Windermere. Finally he 
can tramp it a summer’s morn through delightful sylvan scenery 
to Coniston—even, if his eye be not dimmed nor his natural 
force abated, taking the grand Old Man en route. Nor at the 
sight of Brantwood across the lake, will he fail to honour the 
memory of the Sage with whose name this part of Lakeland 
is as closely associated as is Wordsworth’s with Rydal Mount. 

(5) Tue Trossacus AND Locw Awe. The popularity of the 
Trossachs is a monumental tribute to the power of the pen. 
The “Lady of the Lake” has turned a “ wildering forest .. . 
with rocks, mounds, and knolls confusedly hurled,” the almost 
impenetrable fastness of Highland caterans, into a universal 
pleasure-ground. The “ bristled pass” where FitzJames met 
Roderick Dhu in mortal combat, the natural citadel where 
Rob Roy defied the troops of the Elector, is now the joy of the 
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multitude. And well might it be. “Caledonia, stern and 
wild ” here condescends also to be sweet and fair. What more 
is needed to commend her ? 

Quite a number of people to whom time is of no great con- 
sequence travel from one of Scotland’s twin capitals to the other 
in little more than half an hour. Let us do the same—by a 
more circuitous route, in the space of a week. River and loch 
(the Sassenach “lake” must henceforth be eschewed) are 
Nature’s thoroughfares ’twixt sea and sea. They shall be 
ours. 

Callander, of course, is the gate of this enchanted land. A 
peep at the sombre dignity of Loch Lubnaig will prepare us for 
the gentler scene ‘“‘ where Vennachar in silver breaks.” Each 
is lovely in its way, these three lake-steps (forgive us, shade of 
Scott !) by which young Teith descends from dark Glengyle— 
let others fight about the bestowal of the palm. But the pick 
of the district is without dispute the winding way between the 
Brig o’ Turk and that “silver strand” where Ellen was wont 
to land from her island-bower, with Ben A’an on the one hand, 
and Ben Venue, on the other, brooding “like giants” over the 
scene. There arrived, we could not do better than climb to 
FitzJames’ rock for the view of Loch Katrine “in all her 
winding length” making in the westering sun “ one living sheet 
of burnished gold.” 

An hour and a half’s walk, more or less, over the shoulders of 
Craigmore, will bring us rejoicing to Aberfoyle with its hotel— 
“the Baillie Nicol Jarvie,’ of course—the modern representative 
presumably, of the famous Clachan where that worthy magistrate 
performed such unexpected feats of valour. We are now in the 
valley of the Forth. Right ahead lies beautiful Loch Ard, 
backed by Ben Lomond at its best. The morrow will find us 
at Inversnaid, on Lomond’s eastern shore, with Teith and Forth 
alike a memory. 

It is the reward of the climber that he can see what must for 
ever lie hidden from the common gaze. Therefore let him add 
pure gold to the store-house of his mind by mounting to the 
cairn onthe Ben, for as grand a prospect of lake and stream 
and distant sea as even Britain can afford. Descending to 
Rowardennan, let him ferry to Tarbet and, while admiring the 
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conquered peak across a mile of placid lake, gird his loins for the 
invasion of the West. 

To reach that most ducal of county-towns, Inverary, one has 
to circumvent the heads of two of Scotland’s sea-lochs, and 
that means mileage. But it is worth while, for these ‘‘ drowned 
valleys” are the glory of the West Highlands, and the two in 
question are worthy of the rest. Nevertheless, in Loch Awe, 
which is not of the sea, we have left the good wine to the last. 
The longest of Scottish lochs—it has the advantage of Loch 
Lomond by eight miles—is in some respects the finest. Cer- 
tainly the island-studded northern extremity, with the imposing 
mass of Ben Cruachan rising directly from its shores, presents 
a scene of grandeur equalled only on Loch Maree, in the far 
north-west. A morethan human touch is added by the ruins of 
Kilchurn Castle, the ancient stronghold of “the Campbells of 
Loch Awe,” impressive even in decay. 

The Jake discharges by the River Awe—one of the angler’s 
seventh heavens—into Loch Etive; and thither some might 
follow it. Our destination, however, is the same as that of the 
Baillie. That being the case, we have but to board the train 
at Dalmally. The West Highland Railway will do the rest— 


and do it excellently. 
E. Bruce Mitrorp. 


THE “AUSTRALIAN REMEDY ” 


In the April number of the National Review appears an article by 
Pollio on “ Strikes and the Australian Remedy.” The general 
conclusion arrived at by that able writer appears to be that though 
“* Australians have devised a substitute for strikes that is proving 
effective under Australian conditions,” yet Compulsory Arbitration 
will absolutely fail as long as free imports and the Free Trade 
system are the guiding star of a nation. As one who, as a member 
of an Australian State Parliament, has had some practical ex- 
perience of industrial legislation and its working, permit me to 
criticise at some length Pollio’s conclusions. 

With the latter portion of Pollio’s deductions the present writer 
most cordially agrees. There is something ludicrously absurd 
about the setting up of Wages Boards and Arbitration Courts 
to fix standards of wages when goods may be imported from 
countries such as China and Japan where the cost of living is only 
a pitiful fraction of what it is in the importing country. How 
such British Free Trade Labourites as favour the institutions of 
such tribunals are going to get over this Himalayan obstacle the 
writer does not know. The Australian Labour (one-time) Free 
Traders in the Federal Parliament have long ago tacitly dropped 
their old fiscal creed and unobtrusively adopted Protection, 
most of them ingenuously trying to look as if they never 
hugged any other fiscal belief to their artless bosoms. There 
was no escape from this objurgation. To shut out the Chinese, 
the Japanese, the Javan and the Filipino and at the same 
time to allow their goods to come in free was recognised 
by nearly all able Labour men as the very culmination of 
political folly. Australia is a country that has no room for the 
cheap Asiatic, no room for the cheap product of Asiatic labour, 
and no room whatever for the Free Trade doctrines that lead 
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inevitably to the cheap goods and the cheap man. “ What is 
cheapness ? ” said a British statesman on one occasion ; “ cheap- 
ness is the half-pence wrung from the wretched pittance of the 
slave.” Several ex-Free Trade members of the Federal Labour 
Party have professed themselves at various times as “ fiscal 
atheists.” Nevertheless these “fiscal atheists’ support a Pro- 
tectionist Government and are returned to Parliament by 
Protectionist constituencies. The logical sense of Australian 
Democracy is a hammer that is perpetually driving nails in the 
Free-Trade coffin. 

Pollio’s assertion, however, that ‘‘ Australians have devised 
a remedy for strikes that is proving effective ” is one which sadly 
lacks evidence to support it. That a number of trade disputes 
have been settled by the Arbitration Court is perfectly true. 
That a large number have failed of settlement by these tribunals 
is also true. That the number of strikes which Arbitration does 
not prevent is increasing is evidently also true, for Australia last 
year had the painful experience of ninety-two strikes which raged 
in defiance of the existence of some half-dozen State and Federal 
tribunals, which were supposed at one time to be an absolute 
remedy for the Strike evil. Queensland, which has no State 
Arbitration Court, compares very well in the matter of infrequency 
of trade disputes with her neighbours who have set up an ex- 
pensive judicial apparatus in the fond belief that industrial peace 
would henceforth “ dovelike sit brooding” on the factories and 
mines where toil her urban and country population. It is 
necessary that the world should see clearly the cause of this 
apparent failure of a great principle. 

One must first recognise that the Australian Labour Party, 
nominally one and undivided, contains a distinct line of cleavage. 
The aims of that body are undoubtedly Socialistic, but the name 
“Socialist ” is not too popular in Labour circles, and some few 
years ago one State Labour Party rejected a motion to christen 
itself a Socialist body by a large majority. Asa matter of fact 
the Labour legislators of Australia mistrust the extreme 
“ Socialist ’ Party and the militant Socialists often denounce 
the Labourites as a party of trimmers. The Parliamentary body, 
by the necessities of its existence, must always consist mostly of 
fairly moderate men but the organisations behind _them_ and 
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controlling them are sometimes in the hands of extremists. The 
extremists are by no means enamoured of the Arbitration principle, 
Cordially, indeed, do many of them echo the cry of the Federal 
representative who cried exultantly in the midst of a Parliamentary 
discussion: ‘“‘ Give me the good old Strike!” Possibly the 
popularity of that bellicose sentiment in ultra-circles is due to the 
fact that the great Shearers’ Strike of 1891 was really the cradle 
of the Australian Parliamentary Labour Party. ‘ Abandon 
this insensate industrial civil war! ”’ cried the employers of that 
era; “ put your men into Parliament and remedy your wrongs in 
a constitutional manner.” The advice was taken, much to the 
surprise—probably disgust—of the givers who are now frequently 
advising the unions to “ ’bout ship ” and steer clear of all political 
entanglements. In this division of opinion in Labour ranks lies 
the real cause of the comparative inefficiency of Australian 
Arbitration. It is idle for a Court to give a decision when every 
one knows that if it be hostile to the claims of the workers they will 
probably refuse to be bound thereby. Of such refusals, un- 
fortunately, there is no lack of instances. Of examples wherein 
organisations absolutely refused to submit their case to Arbitration 
at all but went out on strike regardless of the fact that they were 
thus guilty of a penal offence, there is, unhappily, no dearth in 
Australia. The recent Tramway Strike in Brisbane was pre- 
cipitated while the plaint setting forth the men’s grievances was 
awaiting the attention of the Arbitration Court, and the Conserva- 
tive Party of Queensland pointed triumphantly to this circum- 
stance as a violation of a fundamental principle of their opponents’ 
platform. The truth is—Labour has not yet been educated up to 
the ideal of loyalty to its own ideal of a judicial settlement 
of trade disputes—particularly when that principle pinches 
Labour’s toes. The writer well remembers a conversation 
he once had with a Labour member of a State Assembly—a man 
pledged, of course, to the principle of settling all industrial 
differences by judicial action. “ Very good Court—That Federal 
Arbitration Court,” said my friend. “* Splendid decision last week 
raising shearing rates to 25s. a hundred!” “‘ But,” queried the 
writer, ‘‘ suppose the Court had Jowered rates to below a pound 
a hundred?” “ Oh, well, if they did that, there’d be nothing left 
for it but to strike!” Evidently the goodness of the Arbitration 
principle has some severe limitations. There are quite a number 
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of Australian workers who fancy that these tribunals were insti- 
tuted for the express purpose of keeping up wages under all 
conditions, regardless of seasons, markets, competition, tariffs and 
other such irrelevant considerations. 

Some time ago the powerful capitalistic combination known 
as the Coal Vend was mulcted in the sum of £50,000 for having 
acted “in restraint of trade.”” There can be no doubt that the 
decision was an eminently just one and in furtherance of the 
public interest. But certain recent strikes (particularly in 
New South Wales) “ restrained trade ” and crippled industry just 
as effectively as did the Coal Vend, and, though penalties in 
abundance are provided by the Statute, the strikers went off 
unpunished. And, it is obvious that any law that must—in 
default of being able to collect fines—enforce its decisions by 
imprisoning a vast number of men, must either see itself flouted 
or devote much of its time to covering the land with brand-new 
penitentiaries. In default of a new attitude on the part of the 
unions the Australian Arbitration Courts have arrived at a 
veritable cul-de-sac. 

It must be said, to the credit of the Australian Labour Party, 
that from its ranks emanated the first demand for a judicial settle- 
ment of industrial quarrels. It must also be said that the oppo- 
nents of that Party fought legislation of this kind as long as they 
could and prophesied every kind of evil as an inevitable resultant. 
To-day the chiefest weapon of Conservatism is the indignation 
(real or simulated) that its leaders express when they hold up 
Labour’s defiance of its own Arbitration principle for public 
reprobation. The New South Wales Government has been busy 
of late devising an Amendment of the Act, in order to compel 
obedience to the mandates of the Court from both parties ; but no 
observant man can have much faith in mere legislation until both 
sides affected by the decisions of judges are prepared to accept 
them whether they please or pinch the contending parties. 

It must also be remembered that whatever limited measure of 
success Arbitration has secured in Australia has been achieved 
“on a rising market.” For the last ten years the continent 
has enjoyed splendid seasons, good prices, expanding trade,"and— 
last but not least—an almost unlimited supply of loan!money, 
with the result that the country is “‘ booming ” as it never boomed 
before. One consequence is, of course, that industries can afford 
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to pay good wages, to amend conditions and fulfil the requirements 
of the Court without sustaining serious injury. But such times 
cannot continue. In the ordinary course of things a drought must 
shortly occur and Australia is bound to meet a check, at no distant 
date, in her lavish reckless borrowing. During the period of 
depression which must ensue no Court can artificially keep up 
wages and the question arises as to what the employees will do 
when the tribunals decree a reduction in the rates of payment. 
Will the loyalty that failed in the good years when conditions were 
continually improving flourish like a green bay-tree when the 
Court lowers wages 5 or 10 per cent. to meet the necessities of an 
industry that must either pay lower wages or perish? It is, 
indeed, hard to believe it. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald once said, after a visit to Australia : 


The Australian thinks only of his own consumption, of himself as purchaser, 
of a composition which he can control at will, because it is on his own market, 
So he sits down and fits in the dovetailing parts of the scheme. If English 
industrial efficiency is too much for him he can prevent English goods from 
being landed, if that only increases capital’s profits he can get a judge or a 
Board to declare what wages are to be paid; if that results in too high prices, 
he can fix a standard of profit beyond which public companies must not go, and 
a limit to prices beyond which consumers shall not be charged. Thus he builds 
up the industrial state of his dreams; thus he protects Australia against the 
world, the workman against the capitalist and the consumer against both... . 
Australia is a hothouse. Much of its labour legislation is a hothouse plant. I 
do not use these words to belittle it, but to describe its conditions. It is 
cultivation under glass. 


But the most unhealthy “ hothouse ” stimulation to Australian 
industry arises from the continual tendency to boom the country 
with loan moneys. Never was that tendency more marked than 
at the present time and never were the results likely to be so 
calamitous. Wages, prices, rents are all phenomenally inflated 
and the pricking of the bladder is only a matter of a year or two. 
The question then arises: When the Arbitration Courts regulate 
payments and conditions to meet the new order of things in the 
deflated era, how will the worker receive the new dispensation ? 
Judging by past experience one would be justified in forecasting 
a legion of industrial troubles fought out in the old barbaric 
fashion and an abundant crop of subsequent misery. 

To those who persist in talking of the efficiency of Arbitration 
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in the present state of Labour opinion it should be quite sufficient 
to quote a few of the principal disputes that have occurred in the 
last twelve months. The Sydney Waterside Workers’ affair ; the 
Brisbane Tramway Strike followed by a general cessation of work 
on the part of the Unions; the Lithgow affair (lasting for many 
months); the strike among the carriers of Adelaide and the 
downing of tools in the Wonthaggi State coalmine (Victoria), all 
these outbreaks shriek aloud that the alleged remedy for industrial 
trouble is, so far, no remedy at all. As a matter of fact New 
South Wales, the State cited as the “ bright particular star” in the 
Arbitration heaven has suffered, probably, more severely from 
these disturbances than any other part of Australasia. 

The writer, therefore, is fully justified in contraverting the 
statement that in Arbitration Australians have “ devised an 
effective remedy for strikes.” Every law of this kind, State and 
Federal, has been amended time and again, with a view to making 
its provisions binding on the recalcitrant party but so far the 
strike rages just as frequently as it did in the Ante-Arbitration 
period. Yet the principle is an eminently sound one. The 
community clamours for the abolition of the old truculent bar- 
barism and a return to industrial sanity. The best men in the 
Democratic movement are champions of the judicial method of 
settling disputes, and in time it is to be hoped that the mandates 
of the Court will meet with the loyal acceptance of all parties. 
But, up to the present, no observant, impartial Australian can 
say that Arbitration sits in her high place crowned with triumphant 
laurel. It may be unpleasant to have to admit failure—but— 

Facts are chiels that winna ding 

And daurna be disputed. 
A man with a painfully red nose was once painted by an eminent 
artist. When the picture was completed the sitter remarked : 
“T like that picture very well—all but one thing—I don’t like 
that nose!” “ Neither do I, my friend, but it is yours,” replied 
the artist. There is no sense in crying— Peace—Peace,” when 
there is no peace. It is not wise to call from the housetops—“ A 
Panacea—A Panacea! ” when a fierce industrial disease is tearing 


the nation’s vitals in defiance of the loud advertisements of an 
alleged Cure-all. 


P. Arrey. 


A PLEA FOR A UNIONIST CAMPAIGN 
IN IRELAND 


It seems that a large majority at a General Election is bound, after 
a certain interval, to have a soporific influence upon the successful 
Party. If, as may happen under peculiar circumstances, the 
victory is repeated at the next trial of electoral strength, the 
process, though arrested for the moment, reappears in a more 
marked form, and within a shorter time. This tendency to loss 
of initiative and of energy, which is but natural, yet more notice- 
able in the Unionist Party, than among their opponents, may be 
illustrated by the elections of 1895 and 1900, and the events 
which followed. 

These things are fresh in our memories; the climax was 
reached in the summer of last year when the chiefs agreed to 
accept the Parliament Bill, and the Unionist Peers, being trustees 
of the safety and welfare of the Realm, to surrender the powers 
which enabled them effectively to discharge their trust. 

This last straw brought out the long smouldering discontent. 
A revolt was set on foot, headed by the veteran Lord Halsbury, 
and managed with admirable skill by Lord Willoughby de Broke. 
Consternation reigned in the Liberal camp; they feared being 
compelled to attempt to enforce threats which never were meant 
to be carried out, with the result of making the British Govern- 
ment the laughing-stock of the civilised world. 

But this movement, though it failed of its main objective, had 
results of surpassing importance. England owes to the Die- 
Hards a debt, the true measure of which has not yet been recog- 
nised. By their action the lethargy which had been creeping 
over the Unionist forces, and paralysing their efforts was arrested. 
Life and energy and, as a result, a spirit of renewed confidence, 
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were restored. The enemy is being handled in the manner 
which has been consistently advocated in the pages of this 
Review, and does not relish the change. The moral of the army 
of defence has been re-established, and it is going into action 
with a sure and certain hope of ultimate, and perhaps not very 
distant success. 

Under these circumstances the conditions of a new campaign 
in Great Britain are being studied, and various operations of an 
exceptional character, both in and out of Parliament, have been 
suggested and forcibly urged by the more active portion of the 
Unionist Press. It is the object of this article to show that the 
campaign should be extended to Ireland, and carried on vigorously 
throughout the length and breadth of that country. This may 
surprise many readers: but it will be proved that such a course 
is not only reasonable, but prudent, and that the time is ripe for 
its adoption. 

It is not surprising that such a proposition should create 
surprise: but too little is known here of the true sentiments of 
the people in Ireland. In that country public opinion, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, does not exist. The Freeman’s Journal 
is the leading Nationalist organ; but it is controlled by the 
United Irish League. It does not reflect the opinion of the Irish 
people, and it is not supported by them. Neither the ordinary 
nor the preference shares have paid any dividend for upwards of 
three years, and both they and the debenture stock are at a heavy 
discount. Its last report, which was published in the Dublin 
journals of March 19, sets forth that the directors, “‘ having con- 
ferred with Mr. John Redmond, M.P., and having obtained from 
him an assurance that financial assistance will be provided,” adopt 
a suggestion for increasing the number of the board. Thus the 
leading Nationalist organ cannot add to its directorate without a 
subsidy from the funds of the United Irish League. It expresses 
the views of this violent but well-organised minority, which 
through its nine hundred branches, exercises in three provinces of 
Ireland, and a part of the fourth, a tyranny of which the British 
people have absolutely no conception. 

The suggestion is that a Unionist campaign in Ireland should 
be undertaken at the earliest possible moment; that at every 
by-election the seat should be contested by a Unionist and Tariff 
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Reform candidate; and that at the General Election, Unionist 
candidates in every constituency should explain to the electors, 
who are generally sympathetic with Tariff Reform, what are the 
advantages which that system would confer upon a country three- 
fourths of whose people depend upon agriculture for a living. 

The idea is not altogether new; it was put forward in a letter 
which appeared in the Dublin Daily Express six or seven weeks 
before the election of January 1910. The Nationalist expenses 
of that election were defrayed out of the £10,000 collected by 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor in America during the autumn of 1909. But 
this sum was exhausted in the defence of the seventeen seats 
attacked by the O’Brienites, ten of which were captured. If the 
uncontested seats, about sixty-seven in number, had been con- 
tested by Unionists, many would have been secured through lack 
of funds on the part of their opponents. But Ireland is the 
country of paradox and of political imposture. These candidates, 
successful in some cases, because their opponents had not the 
money to fight them, would have represented their constituents 
far more faithfully than the others. The Irish vote has little to 
do with the personal opinions of the voter. If the same plan of 
action had been repeated in December 1910, the result would have 
been the bankruptcy of the Nationalist exchequer, and we should 
not now be talking about Home Rule, either in or out of Parliament, 

But the suggestion met with no response. The older members 
of the Unionist organisations in Ireland remembered the fiasco of 
1885, and feared to risk the repetition of an undertaking whose 
only effect might be to demonstrate the weakness of the Unionist 
position. In the General Election of that year the Conservatives 
contested every seat in Ireland. The result was in every way 
disappointing. The Unionists were in any case in small minorities, 
and many of them, not without reason, were afraid to vote. 
Their opinions being known, the ballot was no protection. The 
result was that in some instances the Conservative poll did not 
reach three figures. ‘It would never do,” said the cautious ones, 
“to run such a risk again; and look what it would cost.” 

But, in the words of the Psalmist, ‘They were afraid where 
no fear was.” They remembered only the electoral disaster, and 
forgot entirely the immense change in the position which had taken 
place between 1885 and 1910. In the former year Mr. Parnell 
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was approaching the zenith of his popularity and reaching the 
extreme limit of his success. Funds for the campaign were being 
supplied in abundance,-not only from America but from Ireland 
itself. Mr. Parnell was the unchallenged Leader of an undivided 
Party. Above all; he offered Home Rule to the Irish people as 
a means to an end—as the only way in which they could expel 
the English garrison, and by the extermination of the landlords, 
achieve their heart’s desire—the ownership of the soil they 
tilled. Mr. Redmond occupies a different position. He is hardly 
even the real leader of a Party from which a small band of able 
men, which puts the material prosperity of Ireland before consti- 
tutional change, has successfully revolted. Funds are not supplied 
from Ireland, but are obtained with difficulty and much labour 
from America. There is an uneasy feeling that he sold the pass 
in the matter of the Budget, when, contravening the resolution 
of the National Convention of February 1909, he enabled Mr. 
Lloyd George to place £1,500,000 of additional taxation upon the 
country, upon the over-taxation of which he had so often des- 
canted in eloquent terms, even while the Bill was before Parlia- 
ment in 1909. He hardly ventures to set his foot in the County of 
Cork, the greater portion of which has been captured by the 
revolters. On the last occasion on which he visited the City of 
Cork, he was guarded by a body of five hundred men, armed with 
clubs or hockey sticks. But the authorities still had to consider 
the question, “‘ Custodes quis custodiet vpsos ?”’ and Mr. Redmond’s 
bodyguard, in the city which his great predecessor had so long 
represented, was guarded in its turn by a strong body of police. 
But most important of all is the fact that Home Rule has 
ceased to be a means to the end for the sake of which it was so 
eagerly embraced. That end is being brought about by other 
means, and there isa prevalent and well-grounded fear that Home 
Rule may prove rather a barrier than an aid to the tenant who 
desires the ownership of his farm. More than half the tenant- 
farmers of Ireland had become owners of their holdings under the 
Unionist Land Purchase Legislation, when in November 1909 
Mr. Birrell, at the instance of the Nationalist members, arrested 
the progress which was being made. Neither the 330,000 farmers, 
who have already purchased, and fear additional taxation, nor 
the 270,000 who have been disappointed, are very eager to 
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support a measure which must delay, and may possibly prevent 
the attainment of the end for the sake of which this policy was in 
the first instance adopted. 

But in spite of all this we are faced with one indisputable fact, 
presenting a difficulty which, though serious, is not insuperable. 
For upwards of a quarter of a century there have been no contests 
in four-fifths of the Irish constituencies, save when the Nationalists 
have been at war among themselves. During the same period 
four-fifths of the Irish members have persistently clamoured for 
Home Rule. It is open to those who are satisfied with the 
present condition and working of our representative system, and 
who are not anxious to get at the truth, to refuse to go behind 
this fact. The “ free and independent electors of Ireland,” they 
may and do say, “ have clearly and consistently expressed their 
wishes; what need is there of further evidence ?” 

This involves a brief explanation of the working of the system 
in Ireland, which in this respect presents a marked contrast to 
Great Britain. In neither country, indeed, is the system giving 
satisfaction to thoughtful men. In Great Britain the candi- 
dates are still selected by the constituencies, but the members 
are becoming more and more the mere delegates and mouth- 
pieces of the majority which has returned them, and more 
and more amenable to the orders of the Party Whip. An inde- 
pendent, z.e. an honest, vote may destroy any chance of re-election. 
In Ireland, on the other hand, the candidate is not selected by 
the constituency. He is dumped upon it by the Directory of the 
United Irish League, sitting in Dublin. When elected, he is 
entirely regardless of the views and wishes of his constituents. 
Being bound by his pledge—which he must take on becoming a 
candidate—to sit, act, and vote with the majority of the Party, 
he is in servitude to that majority. His own personal opinions, 
as well as those of his constituents, are of no importance 
whatsoever. 

It is not surprising that under such circumstances many 
differences of opinion should exist between the electors and their 
representatives. But the former have no means of making their 
views known, and, given the chance, would generally be afraid to 
take advantage of it. 

On rare occasions, however, a collective opinion may be 
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expressed, and in certain cases there is no room for doubt. There 
are some things to which the Irish people are known to be resolutely 
opposed. Among these are (1) Increase of Taxation; (2) Free 
Trade; (3) the Secularising of Education, and (4) Socialism in 
any form. For over a quarter of a century, the over-taxation of 
Ireland, or as it is usually called, the robbery of Ireland by 
England, has been dinned unceasingly into the ears of the Irish 
people. In February 1909, a Convention was held in Dublin, for 
the purpose of considering, among other things, what should be 
the attitude of the Irish Party with regard to any proposal to 
increase the taxation of Ireland. A resolution was unanimously 
passed instructing Mr. Redmond and his colleagues to resist any 
such proposal with all their strength. They carried out this 
instruction thus: they frequently voted against the Budget 
proposals in 1909, when there was no chance of defeating the 
Government; on the two or three occasions on which they could 
have inflicted a reverse, they were discreetly absent. When the 
General Election of January 1910 made them masters of the 
situation, they assisted and enabled Mr. Lloyd George to place 
upon their over-burdened country additional taxation to the 
extent of £1,500,000. It was the Ulster Unionist Members, and 
the two Members for Dublin University, who represented the 
views and wishes of the Irish people during that struggle. No 
doubt many an Irishman, when he pays the extra penny or half- 
penny for his glass of whisky or ounce of tobacco, or when he 
pays the additional stamp duty imposed on dealings with land, 
has many a blessing for the Budget of 1909-10, and for his 
representatives in Parliament, who could have saved him from 
these exactions, and did not. 

As to the other points, the briefest notice will suffice. The 
Irish people are, though in a rather unintelligent way, Tariff 
Reformers almost to a man. They know that Free Trade ruined 
their agriculture, and depopulated their country; they can see 
the dilapidated flour-mills and rusty millwheels which recall the 
memory of a once flourishing industry. At a meeting in Clonmel 
in the autumn of 1909, convened for the purpose of protesting 
against the Budget, attended by men of all creeds, classes, and 
shades of political opinion, and presided over by the Parish Priest, 
a resolution was passed unanimously in favour of Tariff Reform. 
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About the same time the Kilkenny Working Men’s Club passed a 
resolution entreating the Marquis of Ormonde and his brother 
Peers to vote against the Budget. It is curious to see Irish 
electors appealing for salvation from their friends to the men 
whom those friends have taught them to regard as their here- 
ditary foes. These are but isolated examples of many similar 
incidents. 

In the matter of education Irish opinion is known too well to 
require any comment. As to Socialism, hostility to it and to all 
its works is ingrained in the nature of the Irish peasant. Indivi- 
dualism, though he may never have even heard the word, is the 
be-all and end-all of his social creed. The acquisition of owner- 
ship of the soil which he tills is his heart’s desire; and it was 
mainly to realise this desire that he threw himself into the Home 
Rule movement. But he sees his representatives supporting a 
Government, which is increasing his burdens, is hostile to Tariff 
Reform, is opposed to religious education, and is sympathetic 
with Socialist views, and supported by Socialist members. If 
any one has any doubt upon this point, let him look at Section 56 
of the “ Poor Man’s Budget,” whereby it is provided that Estate 
or Succession Duty may be discharged by handing over to the 
State a portion of the land, instead of paying a sum of money. 
And “ most unkindest cut of all,” he sees that the Government 
with the aid of his friends, have arrested the progress of the 
Unionist Land Purchase Scheme, by which he was satisfying at 
last the yearning desire of his soul. 

Mr. Redmond’s excuse for all this is that Home Rule is of such 
towering importance that all other Irish interests must give way 
to it, and that to alienate the Liberal Party would be fatal to the 
chance of success. That is quite true; but the Irish farmer, 
though ignorant, is not a fool. In return for heavy extra-taxa- 
tion, the continuance of the mischievous system of Free Trade, 
and the stoppage of the process which turned him from an 
occupier into an owner, he is offered a change in the Constitution, 
by means of which those who have done him all this mischief at 
Westminster, will be enabled to tax him more heavily still from 
Dublin, and whereby the arrested process of rooting him in the 
soil will be set in motion again with greater difficulty. Of what 
conceivable advantage can this change be to him ? 
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But this, after all, is only argument; and argument, however 
clear and convincing, may fail to persuade. Let us get into the 
region of fact. The Nationalists, having been deprived of their 
former arguments by the rapidly growing prosperity of the 
country, are driven back upon the strength of the National 
sentiment. According to them, and to Mr. Birrell, who is in- 
structed by them, the national yearning for self-government is as 
strong, if not stronger, than ever. 

There is one excellent and certain test of the intensity of this 
desire. The value which people put upon a thing may be 
accurately measured by the price which they are willing to pay 
for it. 

In the palmy days of the Land League, the coffers of the 
Treasurer were filled to overflowing with Irish as well as 
American money. The man who financed the murders in the 
Phoenix Park, controlled a sum amounting to £150,000. But it is 
notorious that after the break-up of the Parnellite Party subscrip- 
tions fell away, and that for many years past, and especially since 
the surprising success of the Land Purchase Act of 1903, Irish 
contributions to the National Movement have shown a steady 
decline. According to Sinn Fein (an extreme Nationalist journal) 
of September 11, 1909: ‘“‘ The subscriptions to the Irish Par- 
liamentary Fund show a drop this month of 25 per cent. on this 
year, and a drop of 49 percent. on the amount collected in 1907. 
The total subscriptions from the 1st of January up toSeptember 
are given as £3974 15s. 3d.” 

A special appeal was made lately to the Irish people for 
subscriptions to a Fund which was to be used for a campaign in 
Great Britain, to counteract the effect of the “lying” speeches 
made by Unionist orators. It fell entirely flat; less than £2000 
was raised—a sum which was calculated by the TZ'tmes corre- 
spondent to amount to ‘39 of a farthing per head of the populations 
The annual Irish drink bill exceeds £13 ,000,000—or over £3 per 
head of the population. Thirteen millions of money for liquor ! 
and less than £2000 for National Independence!! Three pounds 
per head of the population for drink ! and less than half a farthing 
for “ Ireland a Nation !!” 

But there is evidence still more direct that the indisposition to 
pay for a more than doubtful benefit has grown concurrently 
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with the increasing prosperity and resulting contentment of the 
country. Speaking at Arklow on February 4, 1909, Mr. John 
Redmond said : 


For many years past the contributions to the Parliamentary Fund from 
Ireland were not sufficient to keep the Party in Parliament for the Session. We 
have kept the Party in Parliament for the Session for the years that have 
passed because we have been able, by money from Australia and America and 
South Africa, toeke out the contributions that came from Ireland. Well, now, 
I do not think that is a creditable thing to the people of Ireland. The people 
of Ireland have money for everything else. They have no difticulty in finding 
money for sports—I won’t go through the list of the thousand and one things 
which are useful and go to make their lives happier ; but it is not a creditable 
thing to them that Ireland has been for the last few years absolutely dependent 
upon the money of the exiles of Ireland. 


But the Irish people did not respond, and recourse to the 
exiles was again necessary. The cost of the General Election of 
January 1910 was paid out of the moneys collected by Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor in America in the preceding autumn. This sum, 
amounting to £10,000, was exhausted in the defence of seventeen 
seats attacked by the Devolutionists, who succeeded in securing 
ten of them. If the remaining sixty-seven seats, in which a 
walk-over was permitted to the Redmondites, had been contested 
by Unionist candidates, where would Home Rule be now ? 

In the spring of 1910, Mr. Redmond felt again constrained to 
censure publicly the stinginess of his supporters : 

“The last election,” he said, “ was fought with funds raised 
in America; the next election must be fought with Irish money.” 

But this was not to be. Mr. Redmond was now in a position 
to destroy the Government; but a fresh election would require 
funds. The war-chest was empty, and Ireland, growing in 
prosperity year by year, would not pay for the blessed consum- 
mation which was now within her reach. There was no use in 
scuttling the ship, if the scuttler was to be drowned himself. The 
O’ Brienites were blooded by their success in capturing more than 
half the seats which they contested; and they might undertake 
more extended operations. There was nothing for it but to apply 
once more for relief to the “ poor exiles of Erin.” It would be 
positively the last application, for was not victory in sight? It 
was worth a supreme effort. Mr. Redmond went in person to 
fetch the dollars, accompanied by three of his chief lieutenants, 
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They brought back £40,000—£17,000 in cash, and £23,000 in 
promises. This sum of £17,000 was exhausted in the defence of 
twenty-three seats attacked by the O’Brienite Party, who again 
secured ten. If the remaining sixty-one seats, in which a walk- 
over was permitted, had been contested by the Unionists, where, 
once more, would Home Rule be now ? 

Returning in triumph, the Nationalist Leader assumed the 
tone of a man who has money in his pocket, and directed the 
Government to “ toe the line.” Mr. Asquith made a last despair- 
ing effort to escape from the Irish yoke. A fresh election might 
save him. If, as was hoped, fifty of the seats lost in January 
could be regained, he would have an independent majority. So 
he said not a word about Home Rule (for which, nevertheless, he 
has a mandate) until the election was half over, and it was clear 
that he must remain in bondage. Then in reply to a heckler in 
Fife, he revealed for the first time that Home Rule was to be a 
part of the Government’s programme. This is the clue to the 
mystery of the second General Election of 1910. 

Mr. John Dillon’s dictum that “‘ The National cause in Ireland 
could not live for six months if it were deprived of the support of 
the Irish across the Atlantic,” is also well known. It drew this 
scathing comment from a writer in the Pall Mall Gazette: “I 
suppose a more damning admission has never been made by a 
political leader or a more truthful one.... The Home Rule 
Movement under its present leadership is nothing but a subsidised 
imposture. The Irish M.P.s are the representatives, not of the 
Irish people, but of their American paymasters.” 

It is not easy to discover in social intercourse what are the 
real views of the Irish farmers. They are naturally suspicious, 
and the suppression of free thought and free speech under the 
tyranny of the United Irish League has strengthened the tendency 
to reserve. But if a confidence can be established, their dislike 
and dread of Home Rule will be admitted under the seal of 
secrecy. 

The facts stated by Sir Edward Carson at the Albert Hall, on 
June 15 support this view. In the course of his speech he said: 


I got a letter yesterday morning from a gentleman who has been a 
Nationalist member of Parliament, and who still resides in Ireland. He does 
not wish his name disclosed; but says that if challenged, I may show the 
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letter toanydoubter. He says: “I write to you as a moderate and fair-minded 
Nationalist, and ask you in the interests of Ireland, to do all you can to save 
our country from the ill-effects which are sure to follow from the present Home 
Rule Bill. I believe I know the requirements of the country and the desires of 
the people, and I have no hesitation in stating that if this Bill becomes law, it 
will lead to the destruction of the land’s best interests. It will create endless 
and hopeless confusion, it will embitter class hatred and religious animosity, 
It pleases no one and is in reality only accepted by the Nationalists because 
they cannot do better at the present moment. It deprives Ireland of Imperial 
credit, and yet affords no chance of Ireland establishing credit of her own, It 
will increase sectarian animosity, and cause disturbance, as well as destroy, 
perhaps for generations, Irish prosperity which bas made such extraordinary 
progress in recent years. If only the two parties would combine against it 
nearly every one in Nationalist Ireland would be content, because grievances 
which separated them have been nearly entirely swept away.” 


Sir Edward Carson continued : 


That is a letter from a Nationalist . . . But is it any wonder that he writes 
like that? Why, there is not a morning that I do not get letters from all 
classes of people in Ireland in every position which will be affected by this Bill, 
Nationalists as well as Unionists, beseeching me to put down amendments that 
will protect them from the tender mercies of this new Irish Parliament. .. In 
fact, some of them say: “I profess Home Rule principles, but the last thing I 
desire is to be placed, as regards my office, under a Home Rule Parliament.” 


The movement of the small but vigorous band which offered a 
real opposition to the Parliament Bill has roused a new spirit in 
the Unionist Party. It is at last recognised that the fighting 
policy is the only one which can ensure success. The Unionists 
are now awake, and it is their business to wake up Ireland as well 
as Great Britain. The difficulty in Great Britain is that the 
masses of tlte people are distracted by considerations which 
though less important, have a nearer personal interest, and they 
are therefore both ignorant and indifferent in the matter of Home 
Rule. ‘Israel doth not know, my people doth not consider.” 
In Ireland, on the other hand, the difficulty is that for many years 
past, the people have had no opportunity of expressing a collective 
opinion, and that under the grinding tyranny of the United Irish 
League, they are afraid to express, except in secret, their indi- 
vidual views. 

The fighting policy has been adopted, and if the statements 
above made are well founded, it is clear that the time is ripe for a 
forward movement along the whole line. It often happens that 
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the true strategy for a nation which is attacked is to assume the 
offensive, and to carry the war into the enemy’s country. This 
is what is advocated here. “The bolder course,” England’s most 
illustrious seaman used to say, “is generally the safer one.’ Nor 
need the timid counsels of the faint-hearted and the weak-kneed 
be regarded. An incident which happened during the second 
General Election of 1910 supports this view. An enterprising 
stranger, Mr. J. L. Wanklyn, went to Galway at a few hours’ 
notice, and offered himself as a candidate to that constituency. 
He states the result in a letter to the Morning Post, dated from 
Dublin, December 12, 1910, which runs thus: 


Sir,—May I ask why was not every Redmondite constituency contested ? 
At a few hours’ notice I went to Galway City as a Loyalist candidate, with the 
result that I not only brought Mr. Stephen Gwynn up from Cork, and com- 
pelled him to spend several thousands of the American dollars but also in four 
days I persuaded half of the electors to abstain from voting. 

I pointed out that Messrs. Redmond, Gwynn and their party had stopped 
Land Purchase, and that Redmondite Home Rule meant National Bankruptcy, 
Surely seventy or eighty loyal Irishmen and Tariff Reformers can be found next 
time to defeat the Redmond-Dillon Party now tottering to its fall. Personally, 
I have already made arrangements for contesting Galway at the next election 


with an efficient organisation. 
Yours etc. 


JAMES Lestig WANKLYN. 


The number of electors in the constituency was 2306. Of 
these 1062 voted for Mr. Gwynn, and 203 for Mr. Wanklyn. The 
remaining 1041 did not vote. The question is, why did those 
electors who would not vote for Mr. Gwynn decline to vote for 
Mr. Wanklyn? The probable answer is that they were afraid. 

This was a good lead. Mr. Wanklyn achieved on a small 
scale three very important ends. He detained his opponent in 
the constituency, depleted to some extent the Nationalist ex- 
chequer, and caused those who had long been sitting in darkness 
to see a glimmer of the light. A universal effort of the sort would 
have produced Nationalist bankruptcy, and by detaining 
Nationalist speakers in Ireland, would have largely diminished 
the output of fiction from platforms in Great Britain. 

The Irish people are feeling their way to the light, but now, 
more than ever, they stand in need of assistance. They do not 
yet know that the present Home Rule Bill sets up a new tax- 
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gathering authority, empowered to make new exactions over and 
above existing taxes and local rates. It would be too much to 
expect of human nature that it should possess this power and not 
exercise it. Nor do they know that it is a strictly Free Trade 
measure. The Irish Parliament is permitted to raise customs 
duties to a limited extent, but if this is done with respect to an 
article of Irish manufacture, such as whisky, a countervailing 
excise duty, in accordance with the strictest Cobdenite principles, 
must be imposed. If, on the other hand, the duty on an article 
not manufactured in Ireland, is lowered, care is taken that no 
advantage shall accrue to Ireland by this operation. A speaker 
dealing with these subjects would not be likely to be howled down 
in Ireland, though he might possibly require protection from 
organised violence. Nor would he be less favourably heard upon 
the subject of the restoration of the Land Purchase system. The 
stoppage of this great remedial work was largely due to the 
failure of British credit, and the depreciation of British Govern- 
ment securities under the Liberal régime. For by an ingenious 
financial arrangement, which need not be explained here, the 
value of Irish Land Stock was made practically to depend on the 
price of Consols. Consols are at a lower figure now than they 
have been within living memory; it is, therefore, clear that a 
change in an antiquated fiscal system, and the restoration of 
Land Purchase, both more eagerly desired by the Irish people 
than a new set of tax-gatherers in Dublin, can only be brought 
about by the restoration of a Unionist régime. 

These things being so, the duty of the Unionist Party is clear. 
If the path of duty is clear, no difficulties, financial or otherwise, 
should be allowed to stand in the way. The psychological 
moment is upon us; it came with the introduction of the Home 
Rule Bill. It demands a supreme effort, which, if sustained with 
boldness and persistency, may astonish by its success. 


H. Broveuam Leecn, LL.D. 


GREATER BRITAIN AND INDIA 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


THE difficulty of maintaining the use of the French language 
in places where French-Canadians are in the minority has been 
much discussed of late years in Quebec, where such sayings as 
‘La langue est l’dme d’une nation,” and “ La langue doit étre 
considerée un des priviléges les plus sacrés d’un peuple ” are more 
applauded than any political war-cries. It follows that public 
opinion in the French-Canadian Province has bitterly resented the 
action of certain ecclesiastics (some of them Irishmen) in Ontario 
and the West who have openly suggested that the French-Canadian 
immigrant should learn the language of his neighbours and send 
his children to schools in which the instruction is given in English 
and is much more efficient than anything that could be provided 
by the Roman Catholic organisations originating in Quebec. To 
the habitant and the curé within the French-Canadian sphere of 
influence it seems impossible for a man to be a good Catholic if he 
cannot talk and think in French (hence the unpopularity of the 
Irish Roman Catholic even in such bilingual communities as 
Montreal), but the Quebec hierarchy, though sympathising with 
this point of view, is unable to assert that a knowledge of the 
mother-tongue of the ‘“‘ New France,” which is now the oldest 
France of all, is necessary to salvation. 

At the end of June a congress of the French language was held 
at Quebec and attended by nearly all the most famous repre- 
sentatives of the French race in North America ; indeed, the only 
prominent absentee was Governor Pothier of Rhode Island, 
perhaps the ablest of the million and a half of expatriated French- 
Canadians. The loyalty of a large and distinguished meeting 
(some 3000 delegates were present) was expressed in mottoes on 
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the walls of the Drill Hall in which it took place; such as, 
“‘ L’expression sincére de la loyauté est sincére dans toutes les 
langues” and “ Albion notre foi, la France notre coeur,” which 
latter certainly analyses the loyalty of French-Canadians in the 
fewest possible words. 

Mer. P. M. Roy’s opening address was based throughout on 
the idea, a day-spring of French-Canadian eloquence, that his 
people have remained French because they have remained 
Catholic. M. Etienne Larny of the French Academy, who was 
present, must have smiled discreetly at this let-motiv of local 
patriotism; which is true only in so far as it reminds us that 
the tendencies towards racial miscegenation have been so far held 
in check by the successful opposition of the Roman Church in 
Quebec to marriages between French-speaking and English- 
speaking Canadians, z.e. between Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants. Mgr. Roy’s most important suggestion was a proposal 
that the three million persons of French descent on the continent 
should form a great union for the defence of their common rights, 
their religion and their language. He went on to say : 


This would be no menace to the people of the other races. Let them do similarly 
if they so wish. But for us the best way to have peace is to be prepared for 
war. If any other excuse be needed, remember we all belong to the Church 
militant. . . The French-Canadians have come to a crisis in their history. 
The emigrants coming in like a flood do not know that the French-Canadians 
have rights as the first occupants of the soil. But that flag which they regard 
with indifference, if not with hostility, we respect and shall be faithful to it even 
at the price of our blood. Nor do we recognise the right of anybody to stop us on 
the boundary-line of the Province of Quebec and say: “ Beyond that frontier you 
are no longer at home.” We are at home in Canada wherever the British flag 
carries in its folds our sacred rights and the traces of our blood. We swear 
to be faithful and true to that ensign, but we demand in return that our 
liberties should be safeguarded, and to the uttermost boundaries of this country 
we ecclaim the ancient Norman device: “‘God and my right.” If we have 
remained French, it is because we have remained Catholic, And it is by 
guarding our religion that we guard our race. 


The suggestion of a great union of French-speaking inhabitants 
of the North-American continent has been generally received 
with favour, though there is not much in common between Jean 
Baptiste Trudeau of Quebec and “ John B. Waterhole ” of, say, 
the State of Maine, who has escaped from the status of a wage- 
earner, Anglicised or rather Americanised his name, clothes, and 
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manners, and does not allow the advice of his spiritual director 
to prevent him from marrying an English-speaking wife and 
sending his children to an American school. Another result of 
the Quebec Congress will be the establishment of an emigration 
bureau in Saskatchewan, which already possesses a number of 
French settlements—some of them, such as Batoche and Duck 
Lake, among the oldest in the West and famous as foci of the 
Second Riel Rebellion. It is felt that the French-Canadians would 
count for much more to-day, economically and politically, but for 
their failure to seize their share of Canada’s Western demesnes ; 
a failure which was partly the result of that intense love of home 
which is a racial characteristic of Frenchmen, but chiefly due to 
the short-sighted discouragement of emigration by the Quebec 
hierarchy who wished to keep their sheep in a ring-fence, so to 
speak, and looked upon the would-be emigrant as a species of goat. 
The strengthening of the French-Canadian element in Saskatche- 
wan will not weaken the tendency of that polyglot Province to 
take its own peculiar line in Dominion politics. 

Like most meetings of lesser nationalities the Quebec Congress 
resolved itself into a species of mutual admiration society; the 
French-Canadian Nationalists are apt to lose sight of the exigencies 
of the present and future in the intervals of glorifying their past 
and congratulating themselves on a long-descended social order, 
which has failed in many respects to adapt itself to the necessities 
of modernity. At the same time we must remember that they 
are the custodians of a noble language and of traditions that are 
worthy of preservation; so that they must not be compared 
with those Irishmen or Welshmen whose Nationalism is merely 
a fantastic parochialism based on a fulsome ignorance of their own 
history and an exaggerated estimate of the value of languages 
of the Later Stone Age which survive only in a degenerate form, 
resembling the originals only as the Taal resembles the Dutch of 
literature. Nevertheless, very few of the Nationalists of Quebec 
are prepared to face the actual facts of the waning influence of 
their people, and to admit that it is largely due to the inadequacy 
of the educational system favoured by the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. So that a remarkable outspoken speech by Senator Poirier 
of Nova Scotia, who began by blaming his compatriots for ‘“‘making 
too much noise in their devotion to religion,” and went on to give 
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specific instances of the folly of not modernising their educational 
methods, was in the nature of a cold intellectual shower-bath, 
which left the Quebec Congress shivering in silence. 


Our influence in the high Councils of Parliament [said the Senator] is not 
what it was. In the public domain we have stupidly allowed the strangers who 
have been pouring into the country to take away from us the Province of 
Manitoba, our own Manitoba, without being aware of what was taking place 
until it was too late. The best places, the most important positions, have been 
taken away from us. Who are the men who are carrying away the honours in 
science and literature? They are the graduates of the Protestant schools of 
the United States and Canada. Before our very faces they are taking away our 
honours, while we are standing at the gate of the cemetery, looking back at our 
glorious past and doing nothing. Our religion remains. It is a glorious 
recompense, but would it not be possible to express our fidelity to it with a little 
less noise? The people of the other races in Canada interpret it as an attack 
on their various beliefs, and the consequence is that they become intolerant. It 
is us of Arcadia and the West who suffer as a result. As an example, we 
wanted to establish a Normal school in New Brunswick ; to-day we do not dare 
mention it. 

The Orangemen talk less than we do but they do more. In one year they 
established 39 lodges in New Brunswick, and I may add that while they are 
blamed for intolerance they are, I believe, not any more so than some of our 
own co-religionists, 

In the domain of literature the old names are not being replaced, though 
they can never be surpassed. In the domain of science it is the same. When 
Mgr. Laflamme died, his place in the Royal Society was taken by an English- 
speaking Protestant. There are now only three French-speaking members of 
the Royal Society, and only one of these, Dr. Hamel, is a French-Canadian, 
In the House of Commons an effort was made to improve the translations. 
Two places were vacant. An examination was held, a severe examination to 
insure the improvement desired, and the M.A.s and the B.A.s found it 
disastrous. Why is this? I fear it is because our French-Canadians are not 
well enough taught. 

Our secondary schools are the best there are, but the higher courses leave 
something to be desired. I well remember the despair of Sir Rodrigue Masson 
when he asked that no professor be allowed to teach in our colleges without 
giving proof of his competence. He was denounced as a revolutionary and a 
free thinker. 

Do not condemn me for what I have dared to say. I love my country; I 
have the pride of my race. I am French andIam Catholic. I give full honour 
to the devotion of our clergy. It is not because I love my people less than 
others that I have said these words. It is, I think, because I love them more. 


This speech was received in silence, but it was very clear that 


the great majority of the audience, more especially the numerous 
clerics present, disapproved of so indecent an exposure of dis- 
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comfortable truths. Archbishop Bruchesi, the mouthpiece of 
French-Canadian Ultramontanism, happened to be the next 
speaker. “ Were I asked,” he said, “ I would give my absolution 
to the author of the previous speech, with a few remarks, certain 
advice, and a penance.” In all probability the Archbishop’s 
penance would have reduced the Senator to silence for the re- 
mainder of his life. To criticise the higher education of Quebec 
is to lay sacrilegious hands on the ark of Ultramontanism. 

Many years ago Sir Wilfrid Laurier asserted the right of his 
co-religionists to freedom of thought and action in political 
matters, and in so doing laid the whole of Canada under an 
abiding obligation. These and other notable services of the 
ex-Prime Minister must not be forgotten because of a recent 
blunder of the first magnitude, for which he has paid a full and 
sufficient penalty. I wonder what he thought of Senator 
Poirier’s honest and straightforward speech. Did he see the 
opportunity disclosed for asserting the force of his unique person- 
ality on a loftier plane than that of party politics? Perhaps not ; 
for he has reached an age when the Roman faith is apt to regain 
its grasp of the minds that are bold enough, in the days of youth, 
to question the acts or even the doctrines thereof. But what a 
leader he would make in the attack, which must sooner or later 
become overt, on the blind forces of Ultramontanism in Quebec ! 

Sooner or later the intellectual despotism of the Quebec 
hierarchy will be attacked and overthrown, and then—but not 
till then—the young French-Canadian of ability will not be re- 
quired to listen to the palaverings of pious professors whose piety 
excuses their ignorance in the eyes of the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. The French-Canadian colleges are thronged with teachers 
who, if the ordeal could be forced on them, would fail to win their 
degrees at McGill or Toronto Universities. No Frenchman is ever 
appointed to these indistinguishable chairs ; all the learning of 
Mother-France is supposed to be infected with the microbe of 
Modernism. All-round reforms must come—there is a widespread, 
though latent, dissatisfaction with the present state of affairs—and 
it will be well with the Church in Quebec if they come from within 
her councils. If not, the movement must assume an irreligious form 
as has been the case in France. 

K. B. O. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


NEW ZEALAND 


Stnce the General Election held at the close of last year, political 
developments have taken place in New Zealand which are of 
interest not only to those who are specially concerned in the 
welfare of the Dominion, but to all students of Constitutional 
questions, for in some respects the situation which has arisen is 
probably unique in the history of the Constitutional Government 
of the British Empire. 

Readers of the National Review are already aware that the 
Liberal Party, after twenty-one years of office under the successive 
leadership of Mr. Ballance, Mr. Seddon, and Sir Joseph Ward, 
sustained a severe set-back at the last General Election. The 
causes of the reaction were very fairly explained in an article 
which appeared in the April number of the Review. There was a 
general feeling that one Party had been in office long enough for 
the good of the country, and that it was time the pendulum began 
to swing in the other direction. Sir Joseph Ward had lost ground 
partly on account of his acceptance of a hereditary title, and 
largely because he appeared disposed to take the conduct of our 
affairs too much into his own hands. The gift of the ‘‘ Dreadnought” 
was approved in itself, but it was thought that Parliament should 
have, been called together and consulted before the offer was 
actually made. The far-reaching proposal for the establishment 
of an Imperial Parliament with over-riding authority over all the 
Dominions was made by Sir Joseph Ward at the Imperial Con- 
ference entirely on his own authority. Not only did he neglect 
to take the people into his confidence before leaving here, but he 
actually refused to set apart a day for Parliament to discuss the 
proposals to be brought before the Conference. Pressing invita- 
tions were sent for members of both Houses to visit England on 
the occasion of the Coronation. The Prime Minister not only took 
upon himself to decline those invitations, but he never even 
communicated to members of the Legislative Council, some of 
whom would have been glad to accept, the fact that such invita- 
tions had actually been received. To crown all, after he returned 
from the Conference and again met Parliament, he gave the 
House no opportunity at all of discussing the proceedings at that 
important gathering. 

The Labour Party, who had hitherto worked with the 


— 
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“ Liberals,” were dissatisfied with Sir Joseph Ward, and still 
more so with his “ first lieutenant,”’ Mr. J. A. Millar, Minister for 
Railways and Minister for Labour, who had shown the capacity 
to say “no” when confronted with demands on the part of the 
workers which he deemed to be unreasonable and not in the 
interests of the country. The official Opposition under the 
leadership of Mr. Massey, threw themselves more strenuously into 
the contest than they had done for many years. There was still 
however, a very widely prevalent feeling that the Government 
were too firmly seated to be dislodged, and that it was hopeless to 
think of bringing about a change. This feeling naturally took 
a good deal of the sting out of the fight, and prevented a number 
of good candidates from coming forward whose services would no 
doubt have been available had they thought there was a fair 
chance of success. Notwithstanding this drawback, the election 
resulted in a very heavy gain for the Opposition. Sir Joseph 
Ward, who on previous occasions, had been able to roam the 
country helping other candidates, had to fight energetically for 
his own seat, and won by a majority of only 600, whereas pre- 
viously he had always had practically a walk-over. 

When Parliament met it was generally thought that Mr. 
Massey, with the help of three Labour members who had promised 


support in the second ballot in consequence of this pledge—would 
be able to oust the Ministry which had held office for so long. But 
Sir Joseph Ward and his colleagues set to work energetically to 
retrieve their defeat at the polls. Of the three Labour members 
referred to only one kept his pledge. Of the other two, one openly 
and deliberately went back on his promise, and announced his 
intention of voting for the Government, without “‘ making any 
bones about it,” to use a colloquial phrase. The vote of the 
second, Mr. Robertson, was secured in a very curious fashion by 
the Prime Minister promising him that if the vote of want of con- 
fidence moved by Mr. Massey were defeated, he (Sir Joseph Ward) 
and his colleagues would afterwards resign. Mr. Robertson 
thereupon agreed to vote for the Government, explaining that in 
view of Sir Joseph Ward’s promise, he thought that although he 
would be breaking his own promise in the letter, he would be 
keeping it in the spirit. Finally the Government secured the vote 
of a Nelson member who had got elected as an independent, and 
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this put them in the position of being able to defeat the vote of 
want of confidence, with the aid of the casting vote of the 
Speaker. 

Ministers did not thereupon at once resign in accordance with 
the promise given by the Premier. Instead of doing so, they 
advised His Excellency, Lord Islington, to prorogue. It is under- 
stood that the Governor refused to do this unless Sir Joseph Ward 
could carry an adjournment of the House. Again a very pretty 
struggle in tactics took place. Had the voting been as before, 
the adjournment would have been lost, because, following the 
usual practice, the Speaker would have had to give his casting 
vote against it. On this occasion, however, the one Labour 
member who had carried out his promise in the first instance, by 
voting for the want of confidence motion, now considered that 
he had discharged his obligation to the Opposition, and on the 
motion for the adjournment he joined his Labour colleagues, and 
so the motion was carried, and immediately afterwards Parliament 
was prorogued. 

By this maneeuvre the Liberal Party were placed in the position 
of being able to form a new Ministry without having to submit it 
immediately to the ordeal of a hostile motion in Parliament. 
What followed was distinctly interesting and amusing. A caucus 
of the Party was summoned to be held in Wellington, and was 
presided over by Sir Joseph Ward. It was generally anticipated 
that Mr. Millar, as the ablest member of the retiring Ministry 
and the second in command to Sir Joseph Ward, would be selected 
as the new leader. This proposal, however, met with such 
implacable hostility on the part of Labour representatives and 
members of the Prohibition Party, that Mr. Millar’s name was not 
even submitted to the meeting. The voting lay between Mr. 
Laurenson, a member of the extreme wing of the Party, and Mr. 
T. Mackenzie, a convert from the Opposition side of the House, 
who is an advocate of the freehold and generally holds moderate 
views. The latter was elected by a large majority. He at once 
proceeded to select a Ministry consisting of Mr. Myers, a wealthy 
brewer, also holding moderate views, Mr. Macdonald, an East 
Coast sheep-farmer of very similar politics, Mr. Colvin of the 
West Coast, four Canterbury members, Messrs. G. W. Russell, 
G. Laurenson, H. G. Ell, and T. Buxton, the first three being 
decidedly Radical, and the last semi-Conservative, with finally 
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a Maori half-caste, Te Rangihiroa, or Dr. Buch as he is known in 
private life, as the representative of the Native race. This having 
been arranged, Sir Joseph Ward duly resigned, and the new 
Ministry was sworn in. 

The new combination excited both surprise and amusement 
and even the Liberal newspapers admitted that it was hardly likely 
to last. The sole representative of the old Cabinet which it 
contained was Mr. Mackenzie himself. It was certain that the 
retiring Ministers, thus unceremoniously thrust out into the cold, 
would be likely to resent their exclusion, and the fact that the 
Ministry was composed of such diverse elements augured ill for 
their being able to agree on any definite line of policy. Opposition 
critics urged that the Governor ought to have insisted on Parlia- 
ment being summoned without delay in order that it might be 
ascertained whether the new Ministry had its confidence, and 
failing this, His Excellency ought to keep his advisers strictly 
on the lines of transacting only necessary routine business. It was 
urged, for example, that they ought not to be allowed to appoint 
a High-Commissioner or to make any appointments to the 
Legislative Council until Parliament had had an opportunity of 
expressing its views. In a few days, however, a proclamation was 
issued proroguing Parliament to June 27, about the time at which 
it is usually called together. So far no calls to the Legislative 
Council have been made, and the only appointment of first-class 
importance has been that of Sir Joseph Ward as a member of the 
Imperial Trade Commission. Doubtless the recommendation of 
the New Zealand representative could no longer be delayed, and 
apart from this it is generally agreed by both sides that Sir 
Joseph Ward is probably the most suitable person to represent 
the Dominion. 

By the time this letter appears in print, the House will have 
met, and the question as to who is to hold the reins of power in 
New Zealand will have been settled. At the time of writing, it is 
generally believed by those who are in the inner circle of politics 
that the Ministry will be defeated almost immediately after 
Parliament assembles, and that Mr. Massey, who has gallantly 
led the Opposition for many years in the face of great difficulties 
and discouragements, will be Prime Minister of New Zealand. 
The Labour vote will, it is believed, remain in pronounced opposi- 
tion to Mr. Massey but that Mr. Millar will join his Cabinet and will 
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be accompanied across the floor of the House by some of the 
more moderate members of the Liberal Party. 

Seeing that your readers will already be in possession of the 
actual facts it is hardly worth while to indulge further in anything 
approaching prophecy. Should events, however, shape them- 
selves in the way I have suggested, it may be taken for granted 
that this will pave the way for a re-arrangement of parties, with the 
Labour section and extreme Radicals on one side of the House, 
and Mr. Massey and his followers reinforced with a contingent of 
moderate Liberals on the other side. Mr. Mackenzie and his 
Party are in rather a curious position in the matter of policy. The 
Governor’s speech brought down in the late session at the instance 
of Sir Joseph Ward was a very Radical electioneering manifesto, 
with various proposals as to increased land taxation and so forth, 
evidently intended to appeal to the extreme Radical section. Sir 
Joseph Ward more than once stated that the programme in that 
speech would be the programme of the Party. Mr. Mackenzie 
realises, however, that his only hope of success is, if possible, to 
detach some of Mr. Massey’s supporters, and he and his colleagues 
in their public speeches are making great professions of their desire 
to give the country a respite from advanced legislation, and to 
devote themselves to economy and improved administration, 
which is very largely the policy of the present Opposition. It is not 
at all likely that any of Mr. Massey’s following will succumb to Mr. 
Mackenzie’s pastoral flutings, but he runs great danger of disgust- 
ing the Radicals,who have touching and implicit belief in legislation 
and are never happy unless the country is trying some new thing. 

Very little seems to be known in the Old Country about Mr. 
Massey, the Leader of the Opposition. North of Ireland by birth, 
he is an excellent type of the sturdy, energetic New Zealand 
colonist, who has done so much to develop the resources of the 
land. He is essentially a self-made man. He was originally a 
farm-labourer, but has read a great deal and profited by the 
process. He is now a successful farmer in the Auckland district. 
He served his apprenticeship to public life on Local Government 
bodies, and has been in Parliament for eighteen years. He is 
forcible in debate, although his critics say that there is not enough 
light and shade about his speeches, and that he is so energetic in 
denouncing a small peccadillo on the part of his opponents that he 
has ‘no reserve force left, when it comes to dealing with a serious 
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political crime. What appeals most to the public is his absolute 
honesty, straightforwardness, and frankness, but these qualities 
leave him somewhat at a loss when he has to deal with Machia- 
velian tactics of his opponents such as the political intrigues 
resorted to during the late crisis. 

Mr. Massey has some very able colleagues. Mr. James Allen 
is a very sound financier and the great authority in the House on 
questions of Defence. Mr. W. H. Herries—educated at Eton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge—is a brilliant debater, whose speeches 
are all the more telling because he invariably preserves an un- 
ruffled calm, and manages to keep up an appearance of good 
humour even when he is most deadly. He is a special authority on 
Native affairs. Mr. A. L. Herdman will probably be the Attorney- 
General in the Massey Ministry, unless this is allotted with a seat 
in the Legislative Council, to H. D. Bell, the Leader of the Bar in 
Wellington. Mr. Herdman is an excellent speaker, and has made 
Civil Service Reform his special subject. Perhaps the most 
taking speaker on the Opposition side is Mr. F. M. B. Fisher, a 
young member of the Party who is specially effective on the 
platform, but the present Opposition is really very strong in 
capable men, and if Mr. Massey once gets the opportunity, he will 
have no difficulty informins strong Ministry. 

The Defence Question. While we all admit Sir Joseph Ward’s 
services as an Imperialist, it will always be a matter of regret to his 
best friends that during the late political crisis he showed decided 
weakness on the National Service Question at a very critical 
moment in the history of the movement. A small knot of anti- 
militarists made themselves very active at the time of the elections 
and afterwards, and Sir Joseph Ward showed too great a tendency 
to yield to their bluster. Young men who were imprisoned 
for wilful refusal to register were released by the Cabinet, and one 
of the conditions on which Mr. Robertson gave his vote to the 
Government was a promise made by Sir Joseph Ward to a depu- 
tation of anti-militarists who waited on him, secretly, that he 
would take steps to amend the Defence Act so as to abolish the 
penalty of imprisonment. The immediate result of this weakness 
on the part of the Prime Minister in not strictly enforcing the,law 
was seen in renewed activity of the anti-militarists, and an 
increasing tendency to disobedience on the part of young men 
liable to serve. Fora short time it looked as if the success of the 
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movement was in danger. Fortunately, we have in Major- 
General Godley, the Commandant of the New Zealand Forces, 
a man of infinite tact and infinite patience, and he is ably seconded 
by a remarkably good staff. Only those on the spot can realise 
how devotedly these officers have worked to organise the scheme 
and place it on a sound footing, or how great are the obstacles 
which they have overcome. It is very much to the credit also 
of Mr. Myers, Minister for Defence in Mr. Mackenzie’s Cabinet, 
that he proved a man of courage and resolution who did not 
hesitate to say at once that he intended to see that the Act was 
carried out. Should Mr. Massey come into power, there is no doubt 
that he will also be sound on this point, and there is now good 
ground for believing that the system of National training will be 
a success. It is a feat of which the Commandant may well feel 
proud that he has recently managed to assemble some 20,000 men 
in the training camps, and that so well have these been managed 
that the men have left them quite enthusiastic in regard to the 
new system. Even a number who went into camp unwillingly 
and were disposed to listen to the anti-militarists are now saying 
that the fortnight spent under canvas was one of the happiest times 
they have had in their lives. The men were well fed, not over- 
worked, and their social wants were vell looked after. An impor- 
tant feature about the camps is tl.at they are all conducted on 
strictly teetotal principles, no intoxicating liquor being allowed 
to be takenintothem. Just at the nick of time came the gratifying 
information that his Majesty the King had consented to become 
Colonel-in-Chief of two regiments, one in the North Island and one 
in the South, and this high distinction has naturally afforded great 
gratification to men of all ranks, and given a real impetus to the 
movement. 

The Labour Revolt. New Zealand can no longer be said to be a 
country without strikes, nor can we hold out much hope that we 
have arrived at a solution of Labour difficulties which will be of 
service to older lands. For some time past it has been evident 
that the system of compulsory conciliation and arbitration had 
reached the limit of its usefulness. While it has been perfectly 
effective in compelling employers to observe specified conditions 
of work and wages, its weak point has been the absence of an 
efficient system of compelling workers to observe fair conditions 
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towards the employers. As soon as it became evident that the 
Arbitration Court had come to the end of its concessions to the 
workers, some of the unions began to cancel their registration 
under the Act, the effect of which was to take them outside of its 
penalties, so that they might strike if they wished to do so without 
fear of the law. A number of the men joined what is known as 
the Federation of Labour—really a body of syndicalists under 
another name—who look to the general strike as the best means of 
obtaining their aims. The leaders of this movement have been 
most successful amongst the miners, and at the present time a 
serious crisis has arisen in the mining industry, owing to their 
operations. The trouble arose at Waihi, where the Federation 
miners objected to the formation and registration of a Union of 
Engine-drivers who wished to continue to take advantage of the 
Act, and would not join the syndicalists. The result was that 
the miners in the Waihi Consolidated and other gold-mines in the 
Waihi district struck, with the avowed object of forcing the mine- 
owners to compel the engine-drivers to join the Federation ranks. 
Of course, the mine-owners pointed out that they had not the 
power to do this even if they were willing to do so, which they were 
not, and the result is that some two or three thousand men have 
‘downed tools.” The trouble has also spread to some of the coal- 
mines on the West Coast of the South Island, and it seems evident 
that a severe struggle is about to take place. There is reason to 
believe that the mine-owners have welcomed it rather than 
otherwise. They felt that such a struggle was bound to come, and 
the present occasion was as favourable a battleground as they 
are likely to get. 
CHRISTCHURCH. 


INDIA 
THE NEW CAPITAL AND OTHER QUESTIONS 


Tue Government of India Bill, which sets the seal on the recent 
administrative changes and other innovations in India, has now 
become law, after a couple of somewhat acrimonious debates in 
the House of Lords. The debates turned almost solely on the 
change of capital, though that was a matter which found no 
mention in the Bill. Three ex-Viceroys (Lord Curzon, Bord Minto, 
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and Lord Lansdowne) and an ex-Secretary of State for India 
(Lord Midleton) denounced the transfer of the capital on various 
grounds. It was justifiable and necessary that they should 
express their convictions while the measure was still before 
the House. At the same time, I venture to suggest that the time 
has now come when criticism of the new Delhi should cease. I 
do not think any one has written in stronger terms against the 
change of capital, and against the annulment of the first partition 
of Bengal, than I have done elsewhere than in this Review. It was 
extremely desirable that those who believed the policy announced 
by the King-Emperor at the Durbar to be in many respects 
grievously wrong, should place their views on record. Time alone 
will show who is right, and possibly the verdict cannot be given 
in our lifetime. But there must come a period when opposition 
to the new measures may become positively harmful to British rule 
in India, and I believe that period has now been reached. Hos- 
tility to the new capital must not be allowed to degenerate into 
a misguided crusade. We have said our say, and now we should 
hold our peace; or rather, we should give what help we can 
towards making easier a series of revolutionary proceedings which 
must in the meantime render the task of governing India more 
difficult. The Bill has become law. No power on earth can 
alter what has been decided. It is a vain pursuit to throw 
snowballs at the Matterhorn. 

There is, perhaps, an even weightier reason why criticism 
should now cease. If it is persisted in, it will increase the already 
anxious responsibilities of Lord Hardinge. Every onslaught on 
the new policy is interpreted in India as an attack upon the 
Viceroy, and reverberates throughout the land to a degree hardly 
realised in this country. I have no desire to ally myself either 
with vindictive Bengalis or discontented Mahomedans. The 
first article of my political creed about India has always been that 
it is the duty of every patriotic Englishman who speaks or writes 
upon Indian affairs, to endeavour to give a general support to the 
Viceroy in office for the time being. There are two reasons why 
this is necessary. The first is that the Viceroy is the King- 
Emperor’s representative. Attacks which are aimed at him affect 
the relations between India and the Crown, the only real bond of 
union between the two countries. The second reason is that 
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Englishmen should be specially chary of attacking a Viceroy of 
India, because their example is only too readily imitated by 
Indian politicians and publicists. They say very naturally of 
such a Viceroy: “ If his own countrymen do not support him, 
why should we?” The Government of India is fair game, but 
Englishmen should be slow to say anything which may prejudice 
a Viceroy’s personal position in the eyes of the native communities. 
I do not say that a Viceroy should be entirely exempt from criti- 
cism. Support of the kind I have indicated must necessarily 
be discriminating. There are occasions when it is desirable to 
speak openly, and no doubt the Delhi announcements constituted 
such an occasion. My point is that enough has now been said 
about the Delhi announcements. 

It must be recognised that by the success or failure of Lord 
Hardinge’s two great enterprises, the repartition of Bengal and 
the creation of the new capital, his Administration must stand or 
fall in the estimation, not only of historians, but of the present 
generation. The die is cast, and it behoves those who are sincerely 
interested in the welfare of India, and who place that welfare above 
the instincts of intrigue and the promptings of personal animosity, 
to see that Lord Hardinge is not hampered in his gigantic task. 
It is said that he is not yet very popularin India. Iamrather 
glad to hear it. I have seen a number of Viceroys and Governors 
come and go in India. I never saw one who began with a flourish 
of trumpets, and with the adulation and approval of the native 
communities, who did not end his term of office amid symptoms 
of disapproval and dislike. Whenever I find that a Viceroy or a 
Governor is not very popular during his first year or two of office, 
I feel that he is doing well, and am pretty sure that he will depart 
amid the ovations of the multitude. Such is the almost invariable 
tule. At the same time, I am bound to say that I saw few signs 
of this suggested unpopularity last cold weather; while just 
now one gathers that there are signs that the tide is turning, 
despite the feeling aroused about Delhi and Bengal. 

The Lords debates were not marked by much exact knowledge, 
and Lord Crewe, who must have known the real facts, was on the first 
occasion singularly uncommunicative. Lord Lansdowne strongly 
criticised the Government of India for inviting their Majesties to 
lay foundation-stones before the actual site of the new capital 
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had been chosen. Upon that point I can give personal testimony. 
I was present when the stones were laid. Both before and after 
the ceremony, I was assured on the highest authority that the 
proceedings were meant to be symbolical. They were intended 
to demonstrate to India and to the world that his Majesty’s 
decision to transfer the capital to Delhi was fixed and irrevocable. 
The actual site was regarded as a minor matter. I was further 
told that this was fully understood and approved by his Majesty, 
who was well aware that it might be necessary after inquiry to 
select a site on the other side of the Ridge, or possibly to the south 
of the present city. There really seems nothing particularly 
reprehensible in the ceremony, when once the motive is explained. 

In the debate on the second reading, on June 17, Lord Crewe 
said that the site of the new Delhi had not been finally determined. 
On being pressed by Lord Curzon during the debate on the third 
reading, on June 25, the Secretary of State admitted that the 
Government of India, after consultation with the experts from 
England, had practically made up their minds about the site. The 
proposal to build the city on the Durbar area has been wisely 
abandoned. The site selected lies south-west of the present 
city, but only a thousand yards will separate it from the city walls. 
The decision is a wise one, for Lord Hardinge has now come to the 
right side of the low hills which form a continuation of the Ridge, 
and ultimately rise into the Aravalli range. Lord Curzon, in the 
first debate, rather unkindly described this area as “ a region of 
snakes and stones.” I happen to know the locality fairly 
well, for I have several times wandered over it at manoeuvres, 
and on other occasions. I cannot say that I ever saw any snakes, 
though they are no doubt to be found there, as everywhere in 
India. At the December Durbar, a very fine and large cobra 
called on us one day at lunch within a very short distance of the 
King-Emperor’s camp. What I do know is that the selected site 
grows magnificent crops, and is anything but a stony desert. 

As a matter of fact, the change of site will reconcile many 
people to the new capital. The idea of building an Imperial city 
on a waterlogged swamp, such as the Durbar area becomes in the 
rains, seemed madness. The newsite largely alters the character 
of the enterprise. Government House will stand on an eminence 
and will command one of the most wonderful views in India. 
From its verandahs one will look across a park at the rose-red 
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walls of Delhi, dominated by the mighty dome of the Jumma 
Musjid. To the south the whole panorama of tombs and monu- 
ments and ruined cities will be visible, right away to the Kutab 
Minar and the wooded hills beyond. Immediately below, the 
new city will lie outspread. No more majestic site for the residence 
of the Viceroy could have been chosen, and if the right architecture 
is adopted—of which more anon—Government House will be 
an abode worthy of the head of the Indian Administration. 

The change of site will have a further important result. 
When it was predicted that the outlay on the new Delhi 
would run into many millions, people took into account the 
enormous and inevitable cost of draining the Durbar area by 
some system of pumping. The new site, locally known as 
Talkatora, is understood to have natural drainage. It is entirely 
different from the swampy ground beyond the Ridge, and to 
that extent should materially reduce the anticipated cost of 
the new capital. No one now expects that the outlay will be 
confined to the original estimate of £4,000,000 ; but on the other 
hand, it is probable that some of the inflated estimates which have 
obtained currency will prove to have been very much exaggerated. 

Those of my readers who know Delhi will obtain some idea 
of the selected locality when I say that the whole of it lies con- 
siderably to the west of the road to the Kutab Minar, and that the 
southern boundary of the new city is expected to reach to some- 
where in the neighbourhood of the tomb of Safdar Jang. It 
will be gathered that there is no intention to take British Delhi 
many miles away from the native city. As a matter of fact, 
the principal Government buildings will be no farther from the 
Jumma Musjid than they would have been if the city had been 
built on the spot where their Majesties laid the foundation-stones. 
Another noteworthy point about Talkatora is that, so far as is 
known, the site is virgin soil, and has never been built upon. 
All the ruins of the ancient cities lie to the east and south-east. 
Firoz Shah Tughlak and his successors always preferred to build 
nearer the river Jumna; but the motives which prompted them 
no longer exist. Again, the new site offers illimitable scope 
for expansion, which is not the case with the Durbar area. 
Military cantonments are to be constructed to the south-west of 
the new city, and the Delhi garrison will be removed from the 
Fort to a healthier locality. The Fort will then be held by a 
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company, with a few gunners. It is known that Lord Hardinge 
is anxious to raze to the ground the hideous structures in which 
troops are now housed in the interior of the Fort. By his recon- 
struction of the gardens and the running streams he has 
already done much to restore the ancient beauty of the paradise 

Shah Jehan. If he fulfils his ambition of demolishing the 
foathsome buildings with which the Military Works Department 
has through several decades steadily and increasingly disfigured 
the Fort, he will have done for Delhi a work worthy to be compared 
with Lord Curzon’s unceasing efforts for the restoration of Agra. 
Although Lord Curzon did much for Delhi also, and particularly 
for the tombs to the south, a great deal of work still remains to be 
completed. With the Viceroy in residence at Delhi each winter, 
we may rest assured that the task of preserving and restoring the 
many monuments of Mogul architecture with which the plain is 
strewn will be steadily pursued. 

It will not be surprising if there is a battle-royal about the 
planning of the new capital, and about the architecture adopted. 
I do not suggest that there will be differences between the 
authorities concerned, but there will doubtless be considerable 
controversy among the public and in the press. Disputation 
always arises on these occasions, because no two people hold 
the same views. Lord Hardinge has been fortunate in his 
choice of advisers. Mr. Brodie is one of the most experienced 
engineers in England, and probably he had a good deal to do 
with the final abandonment of the Durbar area. Captain Swinton 
has made a special study of the art of town-planning, and upon 
him a great responsibility will rest. Let us hope that he will not 
repeat the mistake which, as it seems to me, is being made with 
the new Federal capital of Australia. I walked over Yass- 
Camberra while it was still a beautiful solitude. I have never 
seen a site which gave a finer opportunity for picturesque town- 
planning; but so far as one can judge from the selected plan, 
Australia’s new capital will be far too geometrical in design. The 
plain at Talkatora is very different from the low eminences and 
gentle dales of Yass-Camberra, but one may hope that the tempta- 
tion to build the new Delhi on severely rectangular lines will be 
steadily resisted. 

The greatest problem, however, is that of the style of archi- 
tecture. Lord Hardinge has had at his elbow, in Mr. Lutyens, the 
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most gifted and resourceful architect now practising in England. 
If Mr. Lutyens has a free hand, it is beyond question that his 
exceptional genius will evolve designs which will be the admiration 
of succeeding generations. In his conception of proportion, in 
the grouping of buildings, and in refinement of detail, he is without 
a rival; and he has to-day an opportunity such as never fell to 
the lot of any other architect of modern times. But even with his 
incomparable skill at their disposal, the Government of India still 
have a very knotty problem before them in this matter of archi- 
tecture. It was suggested at first, before the experts were 
summoned, that the new capital should as far as possible be built 
upon Indian lines, and in the Mogul style of architecture. Re- 
flection has shown that this is out of the question. The Proneer 
pointed out recently that the Moguls built fortress-palaces, 
mosques, and tombs. A modern British capital does not require 
buildings of this description. Even if the Mogul style could be 
adapted for public offices and official residences, the structures 
thus erected would be but a feeble imitation of the noble buildings 
of Mogul Delhi. Imagine a Council Hall in bastard Mogul style, 
confronting such glorious piles as the Jumma Musjid, the mighty 
Fort, and Humayun’s tomb. The questions of cost and of time 
are alone prohibitive, quite apart from the question of taste. The 
Moguls built in leisurely fashion, regardless of expenditure. It 
is impossible to calculate the vast sums which must have been 
expended on the Fort. A British capital must be built in a 
Western style, even though it is erected in the heart of India. It 
must also be remembered that a large proportion of the buildings 
will only be required in the winter months, when Delhi can on 
occasion be as cold as Spitzbergen. In this matter of architecture 
one can only express an individual opinion, but it is clear that 
Gothic would be unsuitable, and that the choice should fall upon 
some modified style of Classic or Renaissance, simple in form 
and beautiful in proportion. The builders of British Delhi have 
a chance of relieving us from the stigma which has so long rested 
upon British architectural enterprises in India. It may be hoped 
and believed that they will rise to so unique an occasion. 

The “ other questions”? mentioned in the heading to these 
notes relate to the position at various points on and beyond the 
Indian frontier. The rebellion in Afghanistan has collapsed, and 
the Amir Habibullah once more controls the Khost Valley, 
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greatly to the relief of the Government of India. The collapse 
of the revolt was not due to the prowess of the Afghan Army, but 
to other causes. The Amir wisely recalled to Kabul the un- 
popular Governor of Khost, who was the original fomenter of 
all the trouble. The rebellious tribesmen grew dispirited because 
the great and powerful clan of the Ghilzais, which was expected 
to join in the rising, declined to take up arms against the Amir. 
A prominent Ghilzai leader, who sought to persuade the tribe to 
revolt, is now a fugitive in India. On the whole, the Amir has 
got through his troubles rather lightly, but he must be regarding 
the episodes of the last few months in a very chastened spirit. 
He should realise now, if he did not do so before, that his military 
organisation is full of defects, and that he is by no means the 
powerful ruler he has hitherto supposed himself to be. Perhaps 
the revelation will make his Majesty a little less arrogant in his 
relations with the Government of India. The Khost rebellion 
seems to have made singularly little impression upon the tribesmen 
on the British side of the north-west frontier. The Mahzud 
Waziris are reported to be restive, but that is their normal con- 
dition. There has been some amount of inter-tribal fighting in 
Bajaur and Dir, but the effects are purely local. Lord Curzon’s 
frontier policy, loyally maintained by his successors, still stands 
justified. 

On the north-eastern frontier, the Abor Expedition has 
finally passed from view amid a shower of commendations of 
officers to the special notice of the authorities. At first glance 
it may be thought that General Bower’s list is of formidable 
length, considering that the casualties for the whole campaign 
were only two killed and two wounded. The work done in the 
Abor Expedition, however, is not to be measured by the butcher’s 
bill, any more than cricket should be judged by the number 
of centuries scored. The troops led by General Bower had a long 
and exhausting struggle against the forces of nature. Campaigning 
amid dense forests is a very trying operation, and if there was 
little real fighting, the labour involved was far more arduous than 
in many a minor frontier campaign in open country. The 
refusal of the Home Government to assent to the retention of a 
police post at Rotung, in the Abor country, was strictly in 
accordance with the dictates of modern frontier policy. The 
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essence of the principles laid down by Lord Curzon is that there 
should be no more isolated posts in tribal territory. 

The most important frontier question now before the Govern- 
ment of India is that of Tibet, where fresh developments are 
possible at any moment. The attempt of the Chinese to substitute 
sovereignty for suzerainty in Tibet has doubly broken down. 
The situation in Tibet is divided into two practically separate 
sections. In Eastern Tibet are a number of semi-independent 
princes who owe no allegiance to Lhasa, and have only inter- 
mittently acknowledged the overlordship of China. They were 
severely chastised by the late Chao-erh-Feng three or four 
years ago, and have now taken advantage of the anarchy in China 
to strike a blow for themselves. They have captured the import- 
ant Chinese city of Batang, and are said to be actually invading 
the province of Szechuan. The conflict at Lhasa is quite 
another issue. Chinese authority has vanished at Lhasa, and the 
remnant of the Chinese garrison will probably soon be ejected. 
At the moment of writing, the Dalai Lama is approaching the 
Tibetan capital from the south, and Dorjieff, the Buriat who is 
the real author of the Dalai Lama’s misfortunes, is hurrying from 
Siberia to meet him. The advent of these two notabilities into 
Lhasa will probably be followed by the declaration of Tibetan 
independence. It will be long before the Chinese are in a position 
to assert themselves again, if they can ever do so. Before they 
can move on Lhasa, they must first subjugate the semi-independent 
princes of Eastern Tibet, a rather tough undertaking. 

Under the circumstances, it seems tolerably certain that there 
will be some modification of British policy towards Tibet, and it 
is not at all unlikely that if Lhasa declares for complete inde- 
pendence, Great Britain will recognise the claim. In a somewhat 
quixotic spirit, we gave the Chinese their chance in Tibet, and 
they abused it shamefully. We have now only to consider the 
position of the Tibetans and ourselves. After the kindly treat- 
ment the Dalai Lama received in India, he is not likely to intrigue 
against us any more. The Anglo-Russian Convention commits us 
to certain self-denying ordinances regarding Tibet, but the events 
of the last few days in Mongolia should afford some basis for 
securing their modification. 

ASIATICUS. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE STRATFORD MONUMENT OF SHAKESPEARE 
To the Editor of Tuz Nationa Review 


Sir,—I have read in the June number of the National Review an article by 
Mr.’G. G. Greenwood, M.P., on “The ‘Dugdale’ Engraving of the Stratford 
Monument” of WillShakespeare. In Mr. Greenwood’s feud with Mr. Spielmann 
I take no part, fearing “the redder’s stroke” proverbially fatal. But the 
question appears to be discussed by Mr. Greenwood on the ground of Mrs, 
Stopes’s article in the Monthly Review (now extinct) of April 1904 (pp. 150-159). 
I wish to examine that lady’s later contributions to knowledge. 

Some editors of monthly magazines (not all, thank heaven!) object to the 
presence of footnotes giving reference to authorities. For that reason, or for any 
other reason, Mrs. Stopes in the Monthly Review of 1904 (p. 156) gave no authori- 
ties for her account of what was done to the monument in 1748. One observed, 
however, that she appeared to follow Halliwell Phillipps (Outlines of the Life of 
Shakespeare, vol.i. p. 259). Butshe did not quote all that Phillipps said on the 
authority of an unspecified “contemporary account” of 1746-1748. 1 therefore 
requested a trustworthy friend to hunt for that account. My friend could not 
find it, and believed it to be “a fond thing vainly invented.” 

It was not so: Mrs. Stopes herself has found several documents of 1746-1748 
and published them in two articles in the Pall Mali Gazette of November 1910. 
Briefly they amounted to this: at the end of 1748 some persons in Stratford, 
having a sum of ne less than £12 10s. to lay out for their purpose, directed 
Mr. Hall (a local “limner” or painter), “to repair and beautify, or have the 
direction of repairing and beautifying the original monument of Shakespeare 
the poet,” which is described as “ decayed.” On p. 73 of his book of 1806 Zhe 
Antiquities of Stratford-on-Avon, Mr. Wheler, a local antiquary, tells us that 
Mr. Hall did these very things. He repaired what needed repairing, and “as 
far as possible” renewed the colours on “ the bust, &c.” 

No mention of a sculptor or of an architect is made in these original 
documents. In 1904, however, Mrs. Stopes’ imagination created ‘‘ the sculptor 
who collaborated with Hall,” and who ‘‘seems” to have been “ the culprit who 
deprived us of the original outlines of a memorial so dear, either through 
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ignorance, vanity, or culpable carelessness,” * that is, deprived Mrs. Stopes of a 
memorial in accordance with the hideously careless engraving in Dugdale’s book 
of 1656. 

No such sculptor is named; in her papers of 1910 Mrs. Stopes says nothing 
about this creature of her fancy. But had there been such a sculptor, who 
removed a bust like that in Dugdale, and gave us the actual monument, he was 
neither ignorant nor careless. In mid-eighteenth century he produced good 
work in the style of 1595-1625 in place of ‘the memorial so dear,” that is the 
impossible object represented in the engraving of the monument in Dugdale’s 
History of the Antiquities of Warwickshire of 1656. 

In 1910 Mrs. Stopes dropped “ the sculptor who collaborated with Hall,” and 
suggested that Hall himself “added” a cloak, a pen, a paper, and a face not that 
of the figure as represented in Dugdale’s book of 1656. Thus Hall made a new 
bust: he could not by any possibility “‘add” these features to a stone effigy of a 
man with bent arms and hands clasping a cushion to his abdomen as in Dugdale. 
Nor could he bring the monument (if in 1748 it existed as in the design offered 
by Dugdale) into the form of the present monument by any modifications. 
From its impossible top to its incredible feet Mr. Hall must have made a new 
monument, in the style of circ. 1595-1625. His orders merely bade him “to 
repair and beautify the original monument.” He was a painter, we do not learn 
that he was a conscientiously archeological sculptor and architect. That he 
could defy his orders, and make a new bust and a new monument, all for 
£12 10s. we have no evidence. That any man in England could, in 1748, 
execute a work in good Jacobean style—we have no evidence. In 1746 the 
work was “ decayed,” was therefore old; and was deemed “original.” I would 
therefore hint to the Baconians, and others who wish to believe the design in 
Dugdale’s book to be accurate, that their best plan is to suggest that Dugdale’s 
“artist” drew, correctly, the then existing bust (if not the monument), as he 
saw it at any date before 1656. But, after the happy Restoration, Sir William 
Davenant, who remembered Shakespeare as he was in his later years, and 
worshipped his works and memory, did not like the gloomy parishioner hugging 
the cushion. Davenant, therefore, collected funds, and found a sculptor who, 
(say in 1665) executed the existing bust. By 1748 it might well be deemed 
“the original,” be ‘‘ decayed,” and need repairs. 

That there is no evidence for these spirited proceedings does not concern 
me: the theory is not mine, but it is the best chance for the Baconians, seeing 
that Mr. Hall, in 1748, merely “repaired and beautified the original 
monument.’’ 

Mrs. Stopes suggests that the makers of the monument in 1748 followed, 
not the monument which they had before their eyes (namely that represented 
in Dugdale), but a design of 1744 by Gravelot, which is a mere Frenchifying of an 
engraving by Vertue, of 1725. “ Vertue went to Rowe (1709) for his copy,” while 
Rowe’s print accords with Dugdale’s of 1656,but makes the poet’s face rather plump 
and jovial. Vertue found Dugdale’s print “‘ very inartistic ” (and no wonder !) says 
Mrs, Stopes, so he ‘improved the monument.” In fact he brought it fairly 
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well into accord with the existing monument as far as architectural detail goes, 
but omitted the top and skull; curved the poet’s right arm ; retained, appa- 
rently, the slashes of the sleeves from Dugdale, and for the face gave a smirking 
poet who has kept his hair on, taken from “the Chandos portrait.” He tucked 
up the pendent legs of the children, and put lighted candles in their hands, 
Mrs, Stopes infers that Hall, in 1748, worked at the monument on the lines of 
Vertue (or of Gravelot’s design after Vertue). Hall omitted the candles; gave 
a different face to the bust; the dress also is not the same,—and, I must add, 
Mr, Hall immensely improved and altered the poses of the children. The skull 
on top he also added ; it is not in Vertue’s engraving ; a thing probably meant 
for a skull is part of the imbecile design printed by Dugdale. Vertue’s 
rendering of the head and face—copied from a picture, “ the Chandos portrait,” 
—makes an effect quite unsculptural and very top-heavy. Mr Hall avoided 
these errors, and gave the head as we know it. As Vertue’s architectural 
details really are those of early seventeenth-century art, Mrs. Stopes, I pre- 
sume, will argue that Vertue chose to make them so; and that Mr. Hall, in 
the novel character of an architect, followed Vertue. If so he much improved 
on his model. Of course, as a matter of fact, the evidence of 1746-1748 shows 
that Mr. Hall had orders to repair and beautify the original monument, and no 
more, 

That he did more and created a new monument and a new bust, seems as much 
an unsupported invention of fancy as is “the sculptor who collaborated with 
Hall.” It is not worth while to explain the motives which will prevent the 
Baconians from accepting the documentary evidence of 1746-1748: if I under. 
stand them they think that the gloomy parishioner is Bacon, hugging the 
woolsack of which he had been deprived—-et pour cause. 

If this be their view they must imagine that in a monument dedicated to 
Shakespeare and not later than 1623 some unknown persons set up a bust of 
Bacon, with the assent necessarily of Shakespeare’s son-in-law, Mr. Hall, and 
Mrs, Hall, and to the amazement of parishioners who remembered good old Will. 

The Stratford bust, says Mrs, Stopes in her paper of 1904 (p. 153), “was 
designed under the superintendence of Shakespeare’s widow, daughters, and son- 
in-law. There is every reason to believe that they did their best to represent 
him to the life.” If so, their bust can scarcely have represented the fallen 


Chancellor ! 
Tam, &e., 
A. LANa. 


BRITISH NAVAL DECLINE 


To the Editor of Tue Nationa Review 


Sir,—In the Admiralty Return dated April 1906, Britain is credited with 
55 first-class Battleships, 86 Protected Cruisers, 28 Armoured Cruisers, and 139 
Destroyers under twelve years of age. In the same return Germany is credited 
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with 18 first class Battleships, 26 Protected Cruisers, 6 Armoured Cruisers, 
and 43 destroyers under twelve years of age. In the Admiralty Return of 
May 1912, Britain is credited with 59 Battle Vessels (namely, 55 Battleships and 
four Battle Cruisers), 70 Protected Cruisers, 34 “ pre-Dreadnought” armoured 
Cruisers, and 113 Destroyers under twelve years of age. In the Admiralty 
Return of May 1912, Germany is assigned 35 Battle Vessels (33 Battleships 
and 2 Battle Cruisers), 37 Protected Cruisers, 9 “ pre-Dreadnought ” Armoured 
Cruisers, and 104 Destroyers under twelve years of age. 

These figures, which refer to completed ships, show the following decline in 
British Naval power, relatively to Germany alone, within the period of six 
years: Battle Vessels—Decline from proportion of just over three to one to 
proportion of justunder twelve to seven. Protected Crwisers—Decline from 
proportion of rather more than three and a quarter to one to proportion of less 
thantwotoone. Armoured (“ pre- Dreadnought”) Cruisers—Decline from propor- 
tion of four and two-thirds to one to proportion of three and seven-ninths to one. 
Destroyers—Decline from proportion of about three and a quarter to one to 
proportion of approximate equality (i.e. 113 to 104). 

All these figures are official, They cannot be traversed. They show a 
greater nominal strength than we in reality possess, but, taken as they stand, 
they do in fact display a vast fall in British Naval power in relation to German 
Naval power. That fall has taken place since the Liberal Party took office in 
December 1905. 

Moreover the First Lord of the Admiralty has admitted, in introducing the 
Navy Estimates (Hansard, 18 March 1912, col. 1553), that, at our “average 
moment ” from 25 to 30 per cent. must be subtracted from our available fighting 
force. The First Lord added that this fact “ makes it necessary for us to have 
a sufficient margin to be able to meet at our average moment the naval force of 
an attacking Power at their selected moment.” When, in accordance with this 
definite official statement, we subtract 25 per cent. (it might actually be 30 per 
cent.) from our existing battle strength, that is when we take 15 battle vessels 
from our 59, we find that, should Germany attack us without kindly giving us 
two or three weeks’ notice first, we can only hope to confront her 35 battle 
vessels with 44 of our own. If five of our 44 are to be in the Mediter- 
ranean, or to be based upon Gibraltar, then we shall have only 39 against that 
German 35. In other words we shall be left with a margin of four. That 
margin Germany might reasonably be expected to convert into a margin of her 
own by a preliminary night attack with her destroyers, such as the Japanese 
made at Port Arthur. 

These figures and these considerations entirely explain the proposed 
withdrawal of our battleships from the Mediterranean. More than this, they 
would seem to suggest the absolute necessity of that lamentable step. However 
disastrous its consequences, those of non-withdrawal might well be more 
disastrous still, Withdrawal from the Mediterranean may conceivably be 
retrieved, Defeat in the North Sea would be final. Great therefore is the 
responsibility of those who, in evident ignorance of the facts which we have 
named, seek by popular clamour to force Ministers to defy the advice which we 
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must presume to have been given them by the Naval War Staff. For it is 
unthinkable that Ministers should have entertained the idea of withdrawing our 
battleships from the route to the East, unless by reason of representations from 
that Staff. 

Sir Edward Grey’s statement in the House on the 10th instant would seem 
to show that the Government prefer popularity to national safely. The figures 
which we have given show that if five battleships (still more if a larger number) 
are now sent back to the Mediterranean, the continued existence of Great 
Britain as an independent State will be in grave peril. The apparent necessity 
to withdraw our battleships from the Mediterranean is the bitter fruit of 
relative naval decline. For six years the country has been amused with fairy 
tales about our naval strength, and for four and a half years the Imperial 
Maritime League has been exposed to abuse for seeking to thrust the truth 
upon public attention. Two years ago, the League, knowing the facts, urged 
the need of obtaining Parliamentary sanction to a great Loan for national 
defence, the raising of which might be spread over several years. It secured 
for that proposal the public endorsement of 510 officers of Flag rank in the Navy 
or General rank in the Army, and of over one thousand other men of 
distinction. This League now makes that proposal again. If our history as a 
nation is not to be abruptly terminated, that proposal must ultimately be 
adopted. But time is short. Better to adopt the suggestion NOW than 


—‘‘ Too late.” 
Yours faithfully 

Central Offices : WILLoucHBy DE Broke, President. 

2 Westminster Palace Gardens, Row.anp Hunt, M.P., 

Victoria Street, Chairman, Executive Committee. 
Westminister, Harotp F, Wyarr, 
London, S.W. L, Granam H. Horton Smrra, 
July 13, 1912 Joint Honorary Secretaries, 


Imperial Maritime League. 


ADDENDUM, BY H. F. WYATT. 


(1) The governing consideration in the above letter is the necessity to deduct 
at least 25 per cent. from our available naval strength at our “average moment,” 
selected by Germany for attack. 

(2) All comparisons of British and German naval force are totally invalidated, 
so far as the only true issue, the issue of war, is concerned, unless this deduction 
be made. 

(3) The relative strength of the British and German Fleets varies slightly, 
almost month by month, or even week by week, as old units in the different 
categories are discarded and new ones brought into commission, 

(4) The figures relating to 1912 given in the letter are based, as stated, on 
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the Admiralty Return dated last May, and the figures of that Return show the 
state of affairs up to the end of March last. 

(5) If we now go further and take ships in commission in the month of July 
1912, we find that according to the Official July Navy List, Britain had in 
commission 27 battleships (including the five belonging to the Mediterranean 
Fleet) plus five battle cruisers, or 32 battle vessels in all. 

(6) The German High Sea Fleet (having regard to the ships held specially in 
reserve for instant mobilisation with that fleet) would comprise at least 21 battle 
vessels, 

(7) If we now make the necessary deduction of 25 per cent. or eight battle 
vessels, from the number of British battle vessels which we shall have actually 
available at the moment of impact, we see that that number will be 24. 

(8) If the five Mediterranean battleships are sent back to that Sea, or based 
at Gibraltar, in response to popular agitation, the number of commissioned 
battle vessels which will be left in home waters will be 27. 

(9) Deducting from these the necessary 25 per cent.—say six vessels, the 
number remaining would be 21—which would be exactly equal to the lowest 
estimate of the German attacking force, 

A preliminary night attack by German destroyers would probably convert 
this equality into a British minority. 

(10) Great efforts are being made to prevent Parliament and the country 
from understanding these true facts of the case, of which, at present, they have 
for the most part no idea. 

(11) To these efforts most powerful and effectual assistance is being given 
by the Navy League, which has recently issued a paper on relative Naval 
Strength, dated from its offices on July 4, 1912, and signed by Mr. Alan H. 
Burgoyne, the Conservative member for North Kensington. 

(12) This paper purports to give a statement of “the Relative Naval 
Strength in completed ships of the British Empire and the Triple Alliance at 
the end of June 1912 and the end of June 1915.” 

(13) From the figures given the requisite deduction of 25 per cent. is not 
made, and the omission to mention the vital necessity of making that deduction 
entirely invalidates the whole of these figures and makes them an instrument 
for misleading public opinion. 

(14) This paper has, it is believed, been sent to all members of the House of 
Commons, and its inevitable tendency will be to convince all Members of that 
House, except such as are already fully informed upon the subject, that no 
real anxiety need be felt about the Navy, and that supplementary estimates 
may well be postponed. 

(15) The figures are in other respects, which space lacks to particularise, 
exceedingly misleading. 

(16) To give an instance: Mr. Burgoyne assigns to the British Empire 104 
destroyers, and to Germany only 61. He attains this result by the arbitrary 
creation of a Class B, into which he puts all destroyers of under 500 tons 
displacement. By this device he deliberately intermingles modern German 

destroyers of a most efficient kind with English destroyers of over twelve years 
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of age, which are generally admitted to be useless, and he inverts the true lesson 
from the real figures, which is that Germany is, in destroyers, almost as strong as 
ourselves. 

(17) It is difficult adequately to characterise the trick which he has thus 
played. 

(18) The real truth is stated in the Imperial Maritime League’s letter, 
namely, that according to the Admiralty Return of last May, we possessed 113 
destroyers against the German 104, all under twelve years of age. I now add 
that when from our 113 (supposing that they were all in home waters) we deduct 
25 per cent., or say 28, the remaining number will be 85, and this, or, actually, 
less than this, will be the number which we may expect to have really available 


against the 104 German, until the processes of relative construction alter 
existing conditions. 
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